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T was to be expected that Rollin 
H. White, the well-known motor 
truck engineer, would get action 


when he stepped into the tractor 
business. And he did. 


Last April, Mr. White officially 
launched The Cleveland Tractor, 
the first small, lightweight machiné 
of the crawler type and the first 
tractor built for use both on the 
farm and in the factory. As is the 
case with most pioneer products, it 
presented sales and advertising prob- 
lems that were almost entirely new. 


Despite that fact, Mr. White's 
proe~2m called for national distribu- 
tion, ‘+ manufacture and sale of 





several thousand Cleveland Tractors, 
and a leading position in the industry 
before January Ist,1918. Advertis- 
ing Headquarters was asked to help. 
By November | st, the Cleveland 
Tractor Company had secured rep- 
resentation that was international in 
its scope, redoubled the size of its 
plant and produced twice as many 
machines as called for by the 
original production schedule. 


Thedemand created was such that 
advance orders for Cleveland 
Tractors reached an enormous total. 

We are confident'that Mr. White 
himself will gladly vouch for the 


value of Ayer service. 
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You want the facts about Traffic 
in New York if you advertise in 
the cars—or consider doing so 


The Public Service Commission’s report for 
the year ending June 30th, 1917, shows the 
passenger gains and losses on the systems 


which carry 93% of all Greater New York traffic. 


These figures prove that the INTERBOROUGH has 
the largest and fastest growing traffic in the largest 
and richest market in America. 


Cash-fare Gain or Loss Per Cent of 

System Passengers Over Previous Year Gain or Loss 
Interborough 
Subway and ““L” . . 763,574,085 79,821,971 Gain 12% Gain 
Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit . . . . 591,607,524 28,261,198 Gain 5% Gain 
Manhattan and 
Bronx Surface . . . . 420,941,141 90,968,443 LOSS 18% LOSS 


The INTERBOROUGH gridirons the Metropolis and draws 
its enormous traffic from Manhattan (old New York); Brooklyn, 
Bronx and Queens (the three “home” boroughs); meets the Rich- 
mond (Staten Island) ferries at the Battery and the commuters 
from Westchester, New Jersey and Long Island at the Grand Central 
and Pennsylvania stations. The geography of New York COMPELS 
the use of the INTERBOROUGH by the active people of the 
Metropolitan District. It is the common highway over which the 
New York multitudes travel to and from their daily activities. 


A car card or poster on the INTERBOROUGH is seen by the 
most people for the least outlay per thousand and gives you the 
advantages of color and continuous display. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 Union Square New York 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
ENTERED aS SECOND-CLass MATTER AT THE NEW York, N. Y., Post Office, JUNE 29, 1893 


Vou. CI 


New York, Decemser 20, 1917 


No. 12 


What’s the Advertising Outlook for 
1918? 


Feeling of Comparative Confidence Is Revealed by 
Investigation 


HEREVER advertisers or 

advertising men _ gather, 
nowadays, the question is sure to 
be heard before long, “What’s the 
outlook for 1918? How is busi- 
ness going to be? Will the vol- 
ume of advertising placed be large 
or small?” 

To return a positive and final 
answer to these queries is of 
course impossible. The man who 
said “All generalizations are false, 
including this one,” might have 
substituted “prophecies” for “gen- 
eralizations” with equal truth. 
However, it is possible to indi- 
cate present tendencies with rea- 
sonable accuracy, after an exami- 
nation of the facts of the situa- 
tion;: and these tendencies may 
then be reported so that “he who 
runs may read.” 

PrINTERS’ INK _ has_ recently 
completed an investigation of the 
outlook for business in 1918, in 
the course of which representa- 
tives of practically all phases of 
advertising have been interviewed, 
and opinions secured as to the 
probable development of future 
events. None of these men, nat- 
urally, care to go on record as 
predicting events which are many 
months in the future, when the 
state of the great war is so un- 
certain, and when other matters 
depend so entirely on success in 
that struggle. However, it is in- 
teresting to know that a feeling 
of optimism seems to prevail 
among most of the thoughtful 
students of the situation. In a 
sense, aS was pointed out at the 
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recent convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, in 
New York, all business men are 
living “from day to day,” and 
studying the situation as it de- 
velops. In this situation there are 
numerous factors which are well 
worth a little detailed attention. 

In the first place, the war has 
not as yet developed the disastrous 
effect upon advertising which was 
predicted at the beginning by a 
few alarmists. The total volume 
of advertising in the December 
magazines, for instance, as shown 
in the four-year record in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 
was only 30,520 lines smaller than 
in 1916, out of a total of more 
than 1,600,000, or a decrease of 
about 2 per cent (the quoted to- 
tals include all November issues 
of the weeklies). Over December, 
1915, there is a very decided gain, 
the total this year being 1,607,876, 
as against 1,333,057 two years ago. 
Several new campaigns are ex- 
pected to open up in a big way 
shortly after the first of the year. 
A magazine publisher with four 
periodicals says that he has more 
business lined up for next Febru- 
ary than he had for the same 
month of the present year. A suc- 
cessful business paper reports that 
it had 100 more pages last month 
than one year ago. “We have lost 
several large-space advertisers,” 
reports. another business-paper 
publisher, who may fairly be said 
to be the leader in his field, “but 
for every one of these, there are 
several small advertisers who are 
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just beginning, so that the loss of 
a few big accounts is more than 
counterbalanced, and we have no 
reason to complain.” 

Reports from the daily news- 
paper field are equally encourag- 
ing, and may be regarded as es- 
pecially significant since the 
dailies reflect, not only national 
advertising conditions among 
those accounts using the dailies, 
but local retail conditions in their 
sections as well. In November, 
1917, the newspapers in the coun- 
try’s twenty-three largest cities 
ran 141,802 more lines of adver- 
tising than they did in November, 
1916, the total this year for these 
cities being 67,239,088 lines, or an 
increase of two and one-tenth per 
cent. These figures, compiled by 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, include the 
returns from 107 newspapers, and 
the tabulation is for all types of 
advertising. 

This is especially encouraging 
coming at the time it does, for 
the “peak load” in newspaper ad- 
vertising comes in the autumn 
about the middle of October, just 
as it does in the spring in the 
middle of April, and there is usu- 
ally a slight general slump for 
several weeks. This slump might 
well be expected, if times were 
bad, to develop into a sort of 
stampede, but instead the amount 
of copy placed since November 1 
has been steadily in advance of 
last year. Conditions seem to be 
slightly better in the Northwest 
than elsewhere, just at present, 
returns from cities in that part of 
the country showing an improve- 
ment of three and nine-tenths per 
cent. The South shows an in- 
crease of three and  nine-hun- 
dredths per cent, the Pacific Coast 
is two and two-tenths per cent 
better, and the east is carrying 
one and one-half per cent more 
copy than a year ago. Only the 
Middle West shows a decrease 
from last year, the loss of copy 
amounting to four and_ three- 
tenths per cent. 

The advertising agency situa- 
tion is also peculiarly valuable as 
a sensitive indicator of condi- 
Inquiry 


tions in the general field. 
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among a large number of agencies 
shows that conditions here may 
fairly be characterized as “spot- 
ty,” but that a general feeling of 
confidence exists as to the imme- 
diate future. The war has al- 
ready demonstrated that in every 
field of activity it is the fittest 
who are to survive, and the ad- 
vertising agency probably offers 
no exception to this rule. Of a 
long list of agencies called upon, 
practically every one reported it- 
self rushed with work just. at 
present, and not one was laying 
off any men. In many cases just 
the opposite is the case, and the 
agencies are now looking for ad- 
ditional workers. 

As in the case of the publish- 
ers, it is reported that the new 
accounts created through manu- 
facturers capitalizing a war-made 
opportunity are going a long way 
toward counterbalancing the oc- 
casional cancellation among 
those whose factories are on war 
work, and who do not realize the 
value of maintaining good will 
regardless of sales conditions. 


AGENTS FOLLOW FAR-SIGHTED POLICY 


Representative advertising 
agents are urging upon the man- 
ufacturers they represent the 
fact that whatever the temporary 
factory situation, it is poor pol- 
icy to break the continuity of their 
publicity work, endangering the 
value of all previous investments 
of this character. How wisely 
British advertisers have handled 
this same question is of course fa- 
miliar to our readers. As one 
prominent advertising agent told 
a representative of Printers’ INK, 
“T am saying to my clients: ‘Sup- 
pose that you are short of raw 
materials—what then? Stopping 
your advertising won’t get them 
for you. Factory conditions are 
things which may be_ bettered 
when the time comes, almost 
overnight; but sales conditions 
are things which cannot be 
brought back to normal in a day, 
a month or even a year, if they 
are neglected now.’ I_ believe 
that a manufacturer with a la- 
boriously-created public good will 
ought to advertise just as long as 
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SINGLEN ESS of PURPOSE 


Through its branch offices—East, 
North, Central and Far West— 
through its representatives travelling 
even to the Antipodes, THE H. K. 
McCANN COMPANY maintains 
an intimate, constant and effective 
contact, not only with the buying 
public of the Nation but with the 
markets of the World. 

Behind. the activities of every 
McCann representative—behind the 
co-ordinated effort of the McCann or- 
ganization—there is always a single- 
ness of purpose, a definite goal—the 
achievement of results for its clients. 

Our methods and our policies can 
best be summed up in our slogan— 


TRUTH WELL TOLD 


. 4 
THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
New York Sa Maw Veet San Francisco 


Cleveland Toronto 


at 61 Broadway 


Our booklet, “Advertising Service” will be sent 
to interested executives on request. 
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he has a surplus which he can 
expend in that way—and I say 
this, not as an advertising agent, 
but as a student of business meth- 
ods, looking at the thing impar- 
tially as a matter of plain com- 
mon sense.” 

The increased rates which some 
publishers have been forced to put 
into eifect because of. their own 
rising costs of production, do not 
seem to have had any serious ef- 
fect in the way of discouraging 
advertisers in the magazine or 
newspaper fields. These increased 
costs of production seem to be 
between 20 and 30 per cent for 
the newspapers, and from 20 up 
as high in some cases as 60 or 70 
per cent for the magazines. For 
instance, William Boyd, advertis- 
ing director of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, in a letter to 
Printers’ INK, says: “I have just 
been looking over a report which 
shows that during the last four 
years the manufacturing cost 
alone, per page, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has increased 50 
per cent, and of the Saturday 
Evening Post: over 30 per cent. 
During this period the rate on the 
Post has remained the same, while 
only a slight increase has been 
made on the Journal, less than 10 
per cent, which goes into effect 
January 1, 1918. The enormous 
increase in cost of production has 
been met by rigid economies and 
by the reduction of overhead 
through the increased volume of 
business.” 


ADVERTISING IS A GOOD BUY 


One reason for the ready ac- 
ceptance by a majority of adver- 
tisers of the increased rates in 
these fields, is the fact that many 
space buyers are beginning to 
realize a truth pointed out the 
other day by a correspondent of 
Printers’ INK: that even at the 
advanced rates, advertising space 
probably costs less in proportion 
to sales produced, than it did a 
year ago. In other words, if the 
price of an advertised commodity 
has advanced, say, 20 per cent, 
and the cost of advertising space 
has advanced only 10 per cent, 
then the same total gross sales 


can be produced through adver- 
tising at a smaller percentage than 
was possible a year ago. No in- 
telligent advertiser is interested 
in the bare question, What does 
space cost? He wants to know, 
What does it cost per dollar of 
sales for me? It is on this basis 
that many advertisers are finding 
that, paradoxical as it seems, ad- 
veriising which costs more nowa- 
days than it used to really costs 
less, where the prices of products 
have been advanced. 

The same situation which we 
have just quoted in connection 
with the newspapers and maga- 
zines, seems also to exist in con- 
nection with other mediums: 
though their own manufacturing 
costs have increased, and in some 
cases this has necessitated new 
schedules for their customers, 
probably in no instance does this 
increase even begin to equal the 
increase in the average prices of 
all commodities. 

One of the encouraging factors 
in the situation as we scan the 
business horizon for 1918, is the 
wealth of the farmer, whose in- 
come, taking things by and large, 
is about 60 per cent greater than 
it was a few years ago. Coupled 
with this suddenly and greatly in- 
creased buying power is a marked 
tendency for the farmer to live 
“like city folks,” with all the con- 
veniences and luxuries which were 
once assoviated only with metro- 
politan life. Advertisers of goods 
salable to farmers, and what is 
there nowadays which does not 
come into-that category ?—are re- 
ported as being very optimistically 
inclined over their 1918 prospects. 
An important element here is the 
manufacture and sale of farm ma- 
chinery designed to economize on 
man-power and increase produc- 
tivity. Tractors, for instance, are 
to be responsible for an enormous 
bulk of advertising in the coming 
year, and will more than com 
pensate for the loss of a few ad 
vertisers in other lines whose fac 
tories are to be busy on Govern- 
ment work, or whose raw ma 
terials are not available in ampl 
quantities. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Ten Dollars a Word—Is It Worth 
Itr 


Meaning Advertising Copy, Of Course 
By Kenneth Groesbeck 


UPPOSE you had to write 
copy for a national campaign 
on a famous prepared baby food. 
Would you use the kind of copy 
that tells scientific facts regarding 
carbohydrates, fats, and proteins? 
Would you analyze the baby’s 
needs and prove how your food 
meets them? 

Remember, mothers are being 
educated, beginning as early as in 
elementary school, on the science 
of food values. 

Or would you use emotional 
copy, and, if you did, would you 
base your psychological processes 
on the fear motive—your baby 
will be sick if he isn’t properly 
fed; it means trouble all his life 
if he starts wrong? 

Or would you synthesize con- 
structively, arguing for the health 
that comes of right feeding rather 
than the sickness that comes of 
wrong feeding? 

Would your copy be long or 
short for women’s magazine use? 

Answer these four questions in 
your own mind before you read 
further, because they will be an- 
swered below according to the in- 
dications of actual test cases, and 
your approximation to these facts 
furnishes an interesting indication 
of accuracy in copy judgment. 

Here are some more questions: 

Take the advertising of a fire- 
proof hollow-tile building block. 

Would you show buildings— 
residences—such as have been 
built fireproof of this material, 
and base your copy appeal on 
facts? 

Or would you get closer to the 
emotional note and tell the story 
of the child asleep upstairs, the 
sudden fire that starts from the 
furnace door carelessly left open, 
and how the fireproof material 
killed the danger before it could 
spread ? 


Answer these questions to your- 
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self, if you will, before you read 
further. 

Another example—this time 
from the advertising of accident 
insurance. 

Is your copy note to be one of 
fear? Of the father’s love for 
his children? Of wise precaution 
in advance? Or of the actual 
gain that accrues if the insured 
person is temporarily incapaci- 
tated? 

If you can answer all these 
questions correctly right off the 
bat, you’re a better advertising 
man than I am. 

Copy—and by this I mean not 
only writing, but the correct meth- 
od: of approach—is the one most 
important element of printed ad- 
vertising, determining as it does 
the entire character of the cam- 
paign and the style of the illustra- 
tion and decoration as well. 


WHAT TO WRITE IS THE FIRST 
QUESTION 


But no copy is right—no mat- 
ter how clever it may be, or how 
affecting—unless it is aimed at the 
bull’s-eye. 

In plain English, the first ques- 
tion on any newspaper or maga- 
zine campaign is not how to write, 
but what to write—what “slant” 
shall we take? 

Even the most experienced copy 
director may well go astray in de- 
termining this basic question of 
copy approach, for it involves 
careful psychological analysis, 
knowledge of local or industrial 
conditions which may only be ob- 
tainable by investigation, and 
knowledge of competitive condi 
tions in the given industry, one o/ 
whose products we are advertis 
ing. 
One may come close to correct 
conclusions, howeyer, by follow- 
ing the usual analytic method anc 
remembering the absolute analog: 
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Certain large Na- 
tional advertisers 
| follow the policy of 
=| “one paperinaCity.” © 








“1 You know them. 





= 1 Inquire which paper 
- | they usein Brooklyn. 
- | Then you also will 


»{ use the Standard 
Union for at least a 
portion of your ap- 
propriation. 
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which exists between advertising 
(selling on paper) and salesman- 
ship by personal interview. 

The mental processes of the 
“prospect” are almost precisely 
identical in the two kinds of sell- 
ing, save that the printed sales- 
man has to gain an additional 
something of attractive power to 
do the work accomplished by the 
personal magnetism possessed by 
the successful human salesman. 


THE PRIME ESSENTIALS 


The requirements for any sell- 
ing process, whether by personal 
interview or by printed advertise- 
ment, are: 

One, knowing the subject you 
are talking about; two, knowing 
your auditor or reader; three, 
finding the line of least resistance ; 
four, presenting your arguments ; 
five, getting the results. 

Number one is absurdly ob- 
vious, of course. But many a 
plumber has laughed himself into 
hysterics on trade advertisements 
written by men who never got 
closer to steam-fitting than their 
own furnaces. 

Take the baby-food question 
above. Real knowledge of your 
subject on such advertising means 
actually to have fed babies—your 
own or somebody else’s. 

You can come close to the 
needed knowledge by studying in- 
fant dietetics out of books, but it’s 
like learning golf in a net. 

Two—knowing your audience— 
the man or woman to whom you 
are speaking or writing. An ex- 
treme example of how not to 
know your public is furnished for 
the amusement of the people of 
Montreal, for example, by Ameri- 
can agencies which have adver- 
tisements translated into French 
for insertion in the Canadian pa- 
pers. The historic example is, of 
course, the American safety razor 
company which translated “thin as 
a wafer” with the word which 
means the wafer of the Sacra- 
ment. You can imagine the hit 
this advertising made with good 
Catholics. 

The knowledge of your audi- 
ence you need to answer the baby- 
food questions above means 
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knowledge not only of woman- 
hood, but of the mental phe- 
nomena of motherhood. And 
you need also to know whether 
this is an ignorant or an educated 
mother. In this case (prepared 
baby foods), we may narrow the 
field down to the great middle 
class—the average woman—with 
money enough to pay a little ex- 
tra for her baby’s health and edu- 
cation enough (through elemen- 
tary school) to understand scien- 
tific facts on baby stomachs. 

Three—find the line of least re- 
sistance. Again, “what’s our 
slant?” Emotional? Scientific? 
Hard facts? Fear? Pride? Love? 
Argumentative ? Or what? 

This is important, because it de- 
termines the entire tone of the 
copy and the character of the il- 
lustrations. 

It isn’t usually the obvious slant, 
either, as will be apparent in the 
way experience has answered our 
test questions. 

But when the method of ap- 
proach is correctly determined, it 
almost of itself assures the suc- 
cess of the campaign, even more 
than the actual choice of words or 
the attainment of beauty. 

The reason for O. Henry’s suc- 
cess as a short-story writer (the 
reason of all success in all litera- 
ture, for that matter)—what do 
we call it? “His knowledge of 
human nature.” And that is just 
finding the right slant—the line of 
least resistance to the prize of hu- 
man sympathy. 

Four—presenting your argu- 
ments. Here you have finished 
with the two preliminaries of 
salesmanship and psychology, and 
you are on pure creative ground— 
as truly as in the creation of an 
epic poem. We almost all of us 
have great ideas, but it is left to 
few of us to express them as 
greatly. 

And finally, five—closing the 
sale—back again to the principles 
of salesmanship—and not a dif- 
ficult thing to do either if your 
four other steps have been cor- 
rectly handled. 

Now, bearing in mind these five 
steps of copy-writing as in any 
other kind of salesmanship, how 
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USE BUCKEYE (vtRs 


Standard, Advertised, 


Trade-marked brands—they pay best 
because they are best. 


Buckeye Covers for Catalogues, 
Booklets, Folders and other Direct 
Advertising forms, are the most 
widely advertised, the most widely 
used and the most widely useful of 
all cover papers. 


American advertisers today are using 
more Buckeye Covers than they use 
of all other brands combined. 


The price is moderate. The quality, the 
result of advertising-built economy in man- 
ufacture and distribution, is best regardless 
of price for most purposes for which cover 
papers are suitable. 


“Proofs” will be sent free on request, by 
prepaid express. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 

in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Member; Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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did you answer our test questions ? 

On the baby food, let’s take 
Nestlé’s Food as the source of 
some ten years’ tabulated results 
whose careful checking show the 
following: 

Copy character: Optimistic— 
with emphasis on health and hap- 
piness. The fear motive is found 
not to pull so well as the love mo- 
tive—mothers are scary enough 
’ about their children without mak- 
ing it worse. Scientific facts— 
about one-third of total copy—no 
more, and as a finish, not as a 
start. Extent of copy rather long 
than short—mothers read all of 
anything that will help their chil- 
dren. These are not theories— 
they are facts proved by compara- 
tive results—for the Nestlé Food 
Company has tried out every legit- 
imate line of approach. 

Easy to go astray on that, isn’t 
it, even with considerable copy ex- 
perience. 


SIDE LIGHT ON NATCO 


Now take the hollow-tile ques- 
tions—with Natco Hollow Tile ex- 
perience as a guide. 

Here the findings of experience 
are, first of all, show buildings 
and talk facts. It’s evidently a 
cold, common-sense business prop- 
osition, this of house building— 
even by the man who is going to 
live in it. 

The emotional side of safety 
isn’t the main thought in the home 
builder’s mind—even if it ought to 
be. 

So apparently the most effective 
copy approach is descriptive of 
home comfort, home beauty, home 
safety, rather than the purely emo- 
tional, which might at first glance 
seem effective. 

To put it concretely, one of the 
Natco campaigns was for experi- 
mental purposes based on this 
emotional motive, particularly that 
of fear; but careful tests indicate 
that the other method—the more 
practical one—is the more effec- 
tive. 

Now for our third question, on 
the advertising of accident insur- 
ance, as proved out by the cam- 
paigns of the Etna Life Insur- 
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think the note of protection to 
loved ones ought to be paramount 
in the copy appeal? 

Yet actual tests indicate that 
the copy pays best which empha- 
sizes what you get for your 
money. The best paying adver- 
tisement AEtna ever had was one 
headed “Three Cents a Day,” 
which went on to explain how 
many thousands of dollars this 
small expenditure brought in the 
event of injury. 

Next came the fear motive— 
“One Man in Seven Is Killed or 
Hurt Each Year.” And third in 
effectiveness came the thrift mo- 
tive headed “We Don’t Have to 
Touch It, My Dear”—the “it” be- 
ing the bank book, which would 
have been flattened out if the in- 
jured man had not been insured. 

The reason I have laid so much 
emphasis on these steps, most of 
which are preliminary to the act- 
ual writing of copy, is that no 
copy is of selling value until these 
preliminaries have first been cor- 
rectly settled. 

So much advertising copy to-day 
is clever—emotional—affecting— 
full of human interest—and yet it 
doesn’t sell goods. Why? 

The gun is firing full power, but 
it isn’t aimed straight. 

Ten-dollar-a-word copy — and 
we pay more for much of what 
we publish—must be more than 
good writing, vitally essential as 
this is. 

It must be advertising literature 
of the kind which sells goods to 
the particular audience we are ad- 
dressing. 

Get those three qualifications 
right—by using the tests of actual 
salesmanship—and it’s cheap at 
the price. 





Leahy an Officer of Eastern 
Manufacturing Company 


Fred A. Leahy, general sales man- 
ager of the Eastern Manvfacturing 
Company, paper manufacturer, with 


sales office in New York, has been 
made vice-president of the company. 





Allen Montague has joined the adver- 
tising’ staff of the Farmers’ Review, 
Chicago. e was formerly with the 


Chicago office of Omara & Ormsbee. 
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One of the largest ‘end most completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 


The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 
men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 
assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 
cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 
printing of catalogues and publications. Further, we 
invite suggestions with a view of making our service 





USE NEW TYPE 


For Catalogues 
and Advertisements 


We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system — having 
our own type foundry — we 
use the type once only un- 
less ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. 
We have ail standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 
Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 

We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 

hands of expert operators. 
We have the standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have alarge number of 
up-to-date presses, several 
of which have been recently 
ienelied, and our pressmen 
and feeders are the best. 
Binding and Mailing 
Service 
The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 











OUR SPECIALTIES 
(1) oem oo ae 
Book 





(6) Also Printing requir- 
ing the same material and 
workmanship as the above, 
such as Proceedings, 
Directories, Histories 
Books, and the like. 


Our Complete Printing 
Equipment, all or any part 
of which is at your com- 
mand, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Lino pe, Monotype 
la 


ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ARTWORK 


if you want advertising 

ice, planning, per 
ing, ee es writing and assist- 
ance or information of any 
sort in regard to your ad- 
vertising. and printing, we 
will be glad assist or 
advise you. 


#f desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from nicazo— o—the 
central distributing point. 








most valuable. 





Let a ons Your Catalogues and Publications 
GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE & PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 
Make a PRINTING Ly png 
: With a Specialist and a Large 
Absolutely Reliable Printing 














- (Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l oi aan 


If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. If you want dellvery—our plant 
is equipped with economical, time-saving machinéry and 
is in operation day and night the year around. If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor-saving material 
and equipment enables us to make exceptionally low 
prices on our specialities. Our organization is excellent. 
When you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yourself 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us. 














Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out what we can 
do for you? 

Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates = not place you 
under any obligation whateve 


Let us tame on your ae gad immune 
(We are strong on our specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO The Great Central Market 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES Auto, 52-191 
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and BLACKMA 





ow you can m pretty 
ands in your Oishpan 


Some real experiences over “other peoples” kitchen sinks 


Y housekeeping began on 

the Pacific Coast when # 

was about ten years old. 

Mothet paid me 10c a week 

to “help with the dishes.” And never 
have I felt richer or prouder. 

Mother believed that girls mnt dag too 

hangs right.—tn the eassant, 





She. was ery particular about soaps and 
Gleaner. She said when you select a good 
leaner tke Gold Dust, which she always had in 
‘use it right, you get right results 








made this herd water 


epoonlul, to the dishpa 





wold 
wn taf Oemme.andh shller ant ols 
soft, 


Her beautita, ome hands 
About thee years ag 
. 


io jane 





much. She 1 save time in little things. 
For instance, at my kitchen sink. 

1 wasn't surprised to see Gold Dust on the 
shell over her 








only goer to show 
Very often I find it 


This Jersey woman's notion 
what odd ideas people 


bo am fad any ays ous 
nty domenstrate i lor hers. 


A smile that rose out of a dishpan 


Tides <a fos her and her ‘never-ending’ 
diahew 
One might f offered to help. 

I have so much trouble with miy hands 
because I have to keep them in water 60 long," 
Abe complained 

1 asked her if she didn't want to ro water 








socnis is Pool ‘and Arlantic 


Rough hands and hard water made soft 





We experimented and found that 2 heaping 
tablespooniul. instead of the ysual rounded 






scenes toatping. | curly Nave a censen total 
ashamed my hands 








tm the habic of drying them cher. 
about them for 





thay wore imgroving via clon 


[22 2 eet up om Gold Daa, an 
Nvee't onad fe wasp, you 0) unden 





Kondo tecpiag with goad housebceping 
Vou can get large and small packages of Gold 

Dont at your grore’s. Bat you can't couat on 

ett att Ma ens you really get 
oid bu 
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As advertised by 
Tue N. K. Fairsanx Co., Chicago, IIl. 
n-Ross Company, New York 
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On 
Giving your wife a vacation 


SHE HAs to wash dishes about 1095 
times a year! Tonight why not say: 
**You sit down andrest. I'll do the 
dishes.’’ 


First scrape them. Then stack 
all ofa kind together. Out with the 
dish-pan. Next—plenty of warm 
water. Then the tablespoonful of 
Gold Dust. 


When you get a ‘“‘sure-enough” 
greasy dish like the meat platter, no- 
tice how the Gold Dust dissdlves 
that grease. 


Remember to use Gold Dust and 
you'll likely surprise your wife by 
vour speed. You may even get the 
dish-washing habit. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 








On January 3rd: 








“T schaikowsky? 
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Who's he?” 
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President Wilson, 
General Crowder and 





J. Ogden Armour are 
the three best-known 
contributors to The 
New Farm Journal 
for January, our best 
issue in long years. 
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In Piggly Wiggly Stores the Prod- 
uct Has to Sell Itself 


A Plan of Retailing That Emphasizes the Easy Salability of Advertised 
Goo 


By John Allen Murphy 


ERHAPS no chain of stores 

that has been organized in re- 
cent years has been the object of 
so much curiosity and speculation 
as the Piggly Wiggly ‘stores, which 
were started in Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1916. Piggly Wiggly is really 
more than a store. It is a whole 
new system .of selling groceries, 
based on the.cafeteria idea. 

The plan introduces so many 
innovations and departs so widely 
from traditional retail methods 
that it is well worth the analysis 
of all'those who are interested in 
distribution. 

The stores are on a strictly self- 
service basis. There are no clerks. 
Customers wait on _ themselves, 
even to the extent of wrapping 
their. own parcels, should they 
wish them wrapped. The stock is 
so arranged that a buyer in going 
through the store has to come into 
immediate contact with the more 
than a thousand articles of mer- 
chandise carried. Each product 
has a chance to make its own ap- 
peal direct to the customer:~There 
is no salesman to influence thé 
purchase either one way or an- 
other. Each brand of goods gets 
an equal chance. The products of 
one manufacturer cannot be 
pushed at the expense of another. 
The stores, therefore, are a sort 
of laboratory in which the con- 
sumer-acceptance value of goods 
can be impartially tested. Since 
the buyer remains a free agent 
and no inducement is brought to 
bear on his or her action, other 
than the display of the merchan- 
dise and its price, obviously the 
best-known brands will outsell the 
others. Products which advertis- 
ing has mentally sold to the house- 
wife are the ones that she will be 
likely to select when she visits the 
store. Certainly she will not be 


apt to pick out an unknown brand 
17 


ds 


of goods when right beside it is 
another brand whose name is a 
household word. 

Clarence Saunders, originator 
of the system, appreciates the ne- 
cessity of handling standard 
brands. In the course of a state- 
ment given to Printers’ INK he 
said: “Piggly Wiggly stores are 
to sell the highest class of man- 
ufacturers’ brands of merchandise 
in every line.” At another time, 
in a copyrighted book (permission 
has been given us to quote from 
this), Mr. Saunders defines his 
position in regard to the kind of 
goods he carries in these words: 
“The manufacturers’ own brands 
—commonly known as_ trade- 
marked or advertised brands—are 
to be given preference in the as- 
sortment of Piggly Wiggly stocks 
so long as fair dealing and a co- 
operative spirit is manifest on the 
part of such manufacturers in 
their.attitudé toward Piggly Wig- 
gly as‘a’system of merchandising.” 


STRONG TALK FROM A WHOLESALER 


Mr. Saunders, although a 
wholesale grocer, being head of 
the Saunders-Blackburn Grocery 
Company, is a well-known foe of 
private-brand goods. So strongly 
does he feel on the question that 
some time ago he published a 
brochure in which he takes this 
stand: 

“Naturally, the product of the 
well-known manufacturer has 
been figured down to a close mar- 
gin of profit for the wholesaler by 
reason of the competitive contact 
goods of this character have had 
with other lines of similar merit 
and prestige. Competition among 
the well-known manufacturers as- 
sures the consumer always of the 
most and best for his money. 

“Some wholesale jobbers don’t 
like to take an even chance with 
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others of their kind on getting 
their pro rata share of the orders 
that the retail merchant will have 
to give to some wholesaler ; there- 
fore, a jobber who is afraid of 
the superior service offered by his 
competitor begins to scheme. If 
a fair and even chance is not what 
he wants in the distribution of the 
manufacturers’ own brands, he 
rigs up for his private benefit a 
‘paste and label’ outfit, that he 
may take a naked can of peaches 
or tomatoes, etc., and have placed 
around its modest form a piece of 
paper that says, ‘Packed Especial- 
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ing expense of the Piggly Wiggly 
stores is thus far astoundingly 
low, averaging around three per 
cent, whereas the expense in most 
grocery stores is usually from 12 
to 20 per cent, they naturally hold 
to a low level of prices. Mr. Saun- 
ders seems to be just as much op- 
posed to the practice of cutting the 
price of well-knowngoods for trade- 
drawing purposes. He states that 
“price-cutting for the purpose of 
inveigling customers into a Pig- 
gly Wiggly store that they may be 
induced to come there through a 
special price on a certain adver- 





A TYPICAL PIGGLY WIGGLY STORE-—-THE GOODS MUST TALK FOR THEMSELVES IN AN 
ESTABLISHMENT LIKE THIS 


ly for John Jones & Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers,’ or ‘Distributed by 
John Jones & Co., Wholesale Gro- 
cers.” 

To have a chain-store man come 
out so uncompromisingly in favor 
of advertised goods seems too 
good to be true. Manufacturers 
will naturally wonder if there isn’t 
a joker that hasn’t been revealed. 
Well, in a way, there is. Mr. 
Saunders is strenuously opposed 
to price maintenance. He believes 
that each product should have its 
pro rata of the operating expense 
and that all merchandise should 
be sold at a “fairly uniform mar- 
gin of profit.” Since the operat- 








tised brand, and after they get 
there that an evening up of profit 
will be made on other items,” is 
not part of his policy. 

An unusual feature of the sys- 
tem is that the equipment used, 
known as the Saunders Self-Serv- 
ing Store, is patented. The adver- 
tisements, most of the store rec- 
ords and the bookkeeping systems 
employed are copyrighted. An- 
other peculiar feature about the 
plan is that Mr. Saunders is 
licensing others to operate stores 
under the system. On this point 
the originator of the idea says: 
“The first requirement in the 
actual making of the contract is 
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that the party who wishes to be 
licensed for a certain territory 
shall make an advance payment to 
the licensor of a sum equal to one 
cent a person for the number of 
people as totaled by the last Fed- 
eral census in the said contract 
territory ; provided that in no case 
an advance fee of less than $500 
will be accepted as a full advance 
payment.” 

In addition to this, the licensed 
operator has to pay a royalty of 
one-half of one per cent on his 
sales. The licensee has to have 
one store going within sixty days 
after the contract is signed. Fur- 
thermore, he is obliged within a 
two-year period to open a store 
for each seventy-five hundred 
population in the territory covered 
by the agreement. 

There are many other stipula- 
tions in the contract which it is 
not necessary to detail here, ex- 
cept one, and that is important, as 
it shows that the class of mer- 
chandise sold in the stores will be 
regulated by the licensor. 

He “reserves the right at all 
times to place on the prohibited 
or excepted list any merchandise 
which he considers as being un- 
desirable to offer for sale through 
the Piggly Wiggly System.” Mr. 
Saunders states that the object of 
this is to keep the stores from let- 
ting their merchandise standards 
decline. It is assumed that an= 
other purpose of the reservation 
has to do with  price-fixed 
products, for Mr. Saunders has 
declared that “any manufacturer 
who chooses to assume that he 
has an inherent right to refuse to 
sell merchandise that is to be dis- 
tributed through a Piggly Wiggly 
store surely cannot deny the li- 
censor of Piggly Wiggly stores a 
right also inherent in him that he 
shall refuse to allow any of his 
Piggly Wiggly agents to buy from 
such manufacturer in any terri- 
tory.” 

Of course, it should not be un- 
derstood that this idea of self- 
service ‘in a grocery store is 
entirely new. The “groceterias,” 
of California, have been very suc- 
cessful in using this plan. Clar- 
ence Saunders, however, has in- 
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troduced so many oddities into 
this method of selling groceries 
that his system is attracting na- 
tional attention. Especially is the 
progress of his plan of licensing 
others to use the system being 
watched with much interest This 
is a noyelty in chain-store opera- 
tion and manufacturers are anx- 
ious to see how the idea pans out. 

A good many authorities in the 
grocery field maintain that the 
self-service store is a fad which 
just now is having its day. But 
against this opinion we must con- 
sider the astounding success of 
the stores that are running on this 
basis. If these stores continue as 
successful as they have been and 
if the system is extended through- 
out the country, it will become a 
factor in distribution that will 
have to be seriously reckoned 
with. 

There are now ten Piggly Wig- 
gly stores in Memphis. The sys- 
tem has been also started in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Dayton, Ohio, and 
Fremont, Nebr., are being opened 
up this month. The sales for the 
Memphis stores for the week end- 
ing November 17th were $30,- 
837.52. The King store had sales 
for the week of $7,936.15, or more 
than $1,300 a day. This was ac- 
complished in a space of twenty- 
six and one-half feet wide by 
fifty-seven feet long. The Satur- 
day sales of the Houston King 
store now run from $2,300 to 
$2.600. It is claimed that these 
sales are considerably greater than 
those of the average stores in 
regular grocery chains. 


EXPENSE IN THE STORES SURPRIS- 
INGLY LOW 


But it is when we come to the 
expense figures that the most sur- 
prising results are found. For 
the week ending October 6, the 
total expense for the nine stores 
then operating in Memphis was 
$795.11. The net sales were $25,- 
429.90, which leaves the cost of 
doing business only 3.12 per cent. 
The highest cost of any store was 
5.27 per cent and the lowest 2.31. 
The expense total for the nine 
stores was made up of the fol- 
lowing items: Insurance, $13.70; 
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salaries, $494.85; ice, $46.20; 
light, $21.74; rent, $180.82; sun- 
dries, $24.32; telephone, $11.81; 
water, $1.67. 

The first store in a town is 
called “King,” the second “Prince,” 
and the rest are numbered., The 
color scheme is blue and white, 
both inside and out. The queer 
name, “Piggly Wiggly” was se- 
lected because of its attention- 
getting value and because it is 
difficult to imitate. Patrons of the 
store take a basket- when coming 
in, if they do not bring one, and 
after going through a turnstile 
pass through a series of aisles and 
before shelves, bins, counters, re- 
frigerators, etc. There is a swing- 
ing price tag before each article 
and every piece of merchandise is 
within the convenient reach of the 
customer. To get out of the store 
the buyer has to pass before the 
cashier. 


ADVERTISING STANDARDIZED 


Like everything else about these 
unusual stores, the advertising is 
decidedly different. Mr. Saunders 
believes strongly in advertising his 
ideas and the enterprises with 
which he is connected. He has a 
strikingly individual style. Some 
might call some of the copy 
bizarre. -Usually generous space 
is employed, which is packed 
with reading matter. The Piggly 
Wiggly advertisements are copy- 
righted, as I have stated, and are 
part of the system. 

As an experiment in distribu- 
tion, Piggly Wiggly is interesting 
and is worth watching. As a re- 
tail system that demonstrates the 
easy salability of advertised goods, 
its initial success speaks volumes. 
3ut just how wide the field is for 
stores that eliminate absolutely all 
service and thus keep selling ex- 
pense down to a minimum, re- 
mains to be seen. The extraordi- 
nary times through which we are 
passing have favored the develop- 
ment of stores of this type, but 
when conditions are restored to 
normal will it be possible for any 
system of retailing to keep its 
selling costs down to such a low 
figure as has been shown by this 
Memphis chain? 
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New. Officers of Sona-Tone 
Phonograph 


The Sona-Tone Phonograph, Inc., 
New York, has been reorganized and 
interests identified with the United 
States Steamship Company and its sub- 
sidiaries have come into control. 

The president, B. G. Highley, is vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
United States Steamship Company; the 
vice-president, H. F. Morse, is presi- 
dent of the Hudson Navigation _Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Groton 
Iron Works, which is engaged in the 
construction of ships for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and the _ secretary 
and treasurer, T. A. Sherman, is a mem- 
ber of the counsel for the United States 
Steamship Co. 

R. M. Much, elected general manager 
of the company, is also passenger traffic 
manager and director of advertising for 
the Hudson Navigation Company. E. W. 
Ladd, the inventor of the Sona-Tone, 
will continue with the organization as 
production manager. 


. = . ” 
Appointments by “Collier’s 
Oscar Graeve and George Miller have 

joined the staff of Collier’s Weekly. 

Mr. Graeve has been in charge of the 
advertising art and service work of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, and will continue this work at 
Collier’s. 

Mr. Miller, who will be associated 
with the Chicago office, ‘comes to 
Collier’s from the Pacific Coast, where 
he has been engaged in a merchandising 
capacity for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Association. 


Fowler to Continue With Red 
Cross Work 


George S. Fowler, who has been man- 
ager of the Red Cross Christmas mem- 
bership drive, will continue in Wash- 
ington for several months more, man- 
aging the next Red Cross campaign for 
war funds. The amount of the latter 
and the date of the drive have not yet 
been decided upon. Mr. Fowler is ad- 
vertising manager of Colgate & Co., 
Jersey City. 


Wilson-Lawrenson Will Leave 
Welch 


A. Wilson-Lawrenson has resigned 
od pre sales manager of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y., 
effective January 1. He is to be asso- 
ciated with the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation, New York. 


Cave With Collin Armstrong, 
Inc. 


Edward Cave, formerly president and 
PF of Recreation Magazine, recently 
absorbed by Outer’s Boak, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., New York. 
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Over - Demand Is Fine While /t 
Lasts—Advertising Breeds 
Permanent Business 


If we trace the process by which an article becomes “standard” we 
find that what makes it standard is not alone quality, or merit, but is 
also that intangible, enormously powerful factor: Public Opinion. 


Hold in your mind’s eye for a moment a picture of any product 
which you recognize as a “standard”—something which has undergone 
no fundamental change, but had at the very inception of its placing 
on the market, substantially the same merit and excellent quality that 
it has today. 


Was this commodity as “STANDARD” when first placed on the 
market as it is today? 


Naturally not. 

If merit and quality alone make standards, why not? 

If there was just as much merit and quality in the commodity 
when first placed on the market as there is today, why was the article 


not just as ‘Standard” then as it is now? 


Manifestly the answer is, that more possible buyers know of the 
merit of this article now than when it was first placed on the market. 
In other words, its merit is recognized. 


Standards are made by merit plus recognition. Not by merit alone. 


Is it not then clear that the successful sale of a thing is due to 
merit and superior quality plus the power of public opinion? 


Selling is merely developing the buyer’s opinion. 


Advantageous positions in commerce are like advantageous posi- 
tions in war. They have not only to be won, but they must be held, 
and they can only be held by skill, strategy and continuous effort. 

If superior selling activity as well as superior merit in the com- 
inodity is essential to making success, it is equally essential to holding 
it. 


An in-and-out policy of advertising is as dangerous to a business 
as an in-and-out policy regarding quality of product. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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en LECTRIC POWER makes a Nation’s 
, progress possible. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company has 
» long since “joined the ranks” in our National 
night-and-day drive for Preparedness. The 
largest turbine in the world is operated by 
this Company. Labor and Power will prove 

; an invincible combination. 

Ss The Ethridge Association of Artists has 
collaborated in the preparation of the major- 
ity of The Philadelphia Electric Company’s 
important advertising illustrations. 

FS NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Stree, 

DETROIT OFFICE, 1207 Kresge Building 
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HE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE’S policy of 
guaranteed advertising is profit- 
able alike to the reader, the 
advertiser and The Tribune. It 
is profitable to the advertiser 
because 
FIFTH 
It is double protection. It pro- 
tects the reader in his purchase— 
it protects the advertiser against 
unjust claims. 

The Tribune pockets the loss 
in either case as a step toward 
developing reader confidence in 
The Tribune advertiser and in 
his advertising. 











All 
merchandise 
advertised 


The New York 
Tribune 


GUARANTEE 


































































Fish Advertised Into All-the- Week 


Use 


The Story of California’s Successful Campaign to Lower Prices 


By H. A. Stebbins 


OT content with “doing its 
bit” in the war against waste, 
the State of California has struck 
a new note in the marketing of 
food products. By forming a 
“triple entente” composed of fish- 
ermen, wholesalers and retailers— 
known officially as the State Fish 
Exchange—it has put to rout the 
fish-only-on-Friday fallacy; it has 
materially increased the every- 
day-in-the-week consumption of 
fish; it has educated the public to 
a better appreciation of fish as a 
food; and it has operated to the 
direct betterment of every factor 
involved, not excluding the con- 
sumer. And—advertising has had 
not a little to do with it. 
Properly to appreciate this 
achievement it is necessary to go 
back to the time—and it is not so 
very long ago—when Colonel 
Harris Weinstock was appointed 
State Market Director of Califor- 
nia. Complaints from consumers 
of fish began to reach ,his office, 
It was charged that hundreds of 
tons of good fish were being 


dumped or sold to glue factories 


and fertilizer works at the nomi- 
nal price of about $5 a ton; and 
yet consumers not infrequently 
were called upon to pay excessive 
prices for fish. Investigation by 
the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission established beyond ques- 
tion the truth of these charges. 
The dealers admitted an enor- 
mous wastage of certain varieties 
of fish which might be readily re- 
tailed at from five to ten cents a 
pound with profit to all concerned. 
They claimed, however, that the 
consumer did not know the merits 
of such fish and hence its igno- 
minious fate at the hands of the 
glue works. The public, it seems, 
was accustomed to buying high- 
priced fish (such as halibut, sal- 
mon, smelt, striped bass and ten- 
derloin. of sole), unaware that 





equally good varieties could be 
had for much less. 

The. dealers directed attention 
also to the fact that some of the 
high-priced fish cannot reach the 
market from northern waters in 
less than fifteen days, whereas no 
little quantity of excellent local 
fish can be offered on the market 
within twenty-four hours after 
the catch. As for the charge of 
alleged excessive prices, the re- 
tailers pointed out that the fish 
business practically is a one-day- 
in-the-week affair and that enough 
profit must be made on Friday’s 
sales to cover most of the week’s 
expenses. 


RESULT OF EARLY INVESTIGATIONS 


The net result of this and other 
investigations indicated that the 
remedy for these conditions 
should be grooved along these 
lines : 

First, the public must be edu- 
cated by advertising to eat the 
fish caught locally. This could be 
retailed at lower prices and thus 
end the evil of dumping. 

Second, the public must be edu- 
cated to eat fish several days in 
the week instead of only on Fri- 
day. And this, of course, would 
result in lower retail prices be- 
cause the selling cost would be 
distributed over a much larger 
volume of sales. 

Third, the consumer must be 
protected against excessive prices 
by some method of publishing, as 
often as possible, a scale of maxi- 
mum retail prices for all varieties 
of fish, 

The plan which seemed the most 
logical to bring about these results 
was to organize a fish exchange 
which would represent all the fac- 
tors in the fish business. Accord- 
ingly, a written agreement was en- 
tered into with the fish dealers 
whereby the Northern California 
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Fish Exchange was brought into 
being. Among other things, the 
exchange agreed to create the re- 
quired educational publicity fund. 
It was agreed, further, that this 
fund was to be raised by an as- 
sessment of 5 per cent on the 
gross sales. 

The campaign got under way 
with some practical, educational 
copy designed to stimulate the de- 
mand for fish. The first lowering 
of price to the consumer averaged 
10 per cent—a not inconsiderable 
amount when you realize that the 
sales of fresh fish in the vicinity 
of San Francisco alone amount, at 
retail, to about $3,000,000 a year. 
At the end of the first month it 
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was found that 
the work had 
been done at a 
cost of a little 
over two per 
cent on the 
wholesale sales, 
instead of the 
anticipated cost 
of five per cent 
on the retail 
sales. Not alone 
this, but a re- 
vised plan was 
worked out 
whereby the fu- 
ture cost would 
approximate 
only one per 
cent of the 
wholesale sales. 

This educa- 
tional and pub- 
licity campaign 
received the en- 
thusiastic sup- 
port of the 
majority of 
those engaged 
in the fish in- 
dustry. They 
felt that the 
chief evils of 
the fish busi- 
ness were, in a 
way, to be elim- 
inated. The 
project looked 
fine--everything 
was azure blue 
with prospects 





of still brighter hue when one of 
the largest wholesale dealers who 


signed the agreement 


“threw a 


wrench into the machinery” and 
refused after a time to pay his 
quota of the publicity expenses. 
This flat refusal on the part of 
one of the larger dealers made a 
continuation of the plan impos- 


sible. 


In the absence of voluntary 


action on the part of the fish dis- 
tributors, in co-operation with the 
state, it was patent that the only 
relief for the public must come 
through legislative channels. Thus, 
the Northern California Fish Ex- 


change, 
that the plan 
mental operation 








WHITE 


We recommend the little known 
White Fish—calied 
Atlantic Coast and in Europe 
"by its proper name—HAKE 
Tt is known locally as 
White Fish or Mellutes 


It ts @ handsome deep sea fish— 


either boiled or fried 


Ask your dealer for a 
four-pound White Fish 
it will be enough for a 
family of five 
and only costs twenty cents 
—e & pound 

Cook ft ten minutes in boiling 
water in which a tablespognful 
of salt toeach quart is dissslved 


Make a dressing of lemon juice 
or vinegar—oll—chopped parsley 
salt and pepper 
pour over the fies when 
serving 

To most peonle a little chopped 
garlic and gome paprica 
adds to the dressing 


White Fish are good fried 
in drippings or oil after 


and makes more 
appetizing dish 





Retail Fish Dealers whe have become members 
of the Association: 


3. M. RROCATO 
is Fitwore Sa Weert 1018 
3828 Fillmore Bt.—Weet O18 
& CATANIA 
Jefferson and Taylor Bts,—Prospect 2208 
SPABTACO CARANACC! 
1312 Fhimore 
LEoy ARC wanpacs 
1440 Fitters 
8 pt Hoey 
2196 Fillmore St.—Weet 1 
vo Qnagonio 
exroatt, run DEPARTMENT 
weer Fourth—Douglas 1 
rom “va ALORO 
4420 CAAiforaie Bt 


3274 Becramento St.—Weet 212 
won Lamp 

imeo ane Wee oe 
8 

wie Mealiiater 8t.—Pare 08 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FISH EXCHANGE 


Operated in connection with the State Commission Market 
of California, Harris Weinstock, Market Director 


FISH 5c’ 


SOLE 


Sole ts now in season 
—hence the very reasonable 


price— 

large Sole 10c Ib 
small! Sole 3 lbs 26¢ 
equally good 


SANDABS 10c 


One of the greatest delicacies 
found in the San jeco 


what a really fine fish a 
Sandab is—but we're 
beginning to appreciate ft 


Usually fried and served with 
a few drops of lemon 
or lime juice 


The prices fixed by thts 
Exchange are the maximum 
which should 5 ‘pala by = 
consumer and are 
delivery and charge rrcceticn 


We are glad to see that some 
dealers bave been able 
to make even lower prices 


Our sole aim te to get th 
public to eat our Yocal flak 
na ¢ to see that they get it 
& fair price 


F MANNING 
2 Cole Bt 
PENINSULA MEAT COMPANY 


enipe rr > vatiat MAREE? 
Nystrom, Prop 
"sea Hayes St.—Perk 1198 
BAYAKO RROR. (Liscoln i Martett 


RICHMOND CORTRAL MARKET 
* sana Ovary Bt —Pacite 504 
WF. RORERTS 
2848 California St.—Weet 801 
SOLARY & CO. 
1442 Polk St.—Prankiie 2558 
L._ SOPRANO 
‘231 Clement St 
SPRPCKELS MARKET FISH CO. 
&_Campagno and A. Asare,, Prope. 
Ti Morte &.—Kearny S514 
©, ,TOPANELL! © SOM. Meme Mane 
Sts. Frankia 670 
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NEWSPAPER COPY 


IS UNASSUMING, 


BUT 


IT EDUCATES THE PEOPLE 


while short- lived, proved 


in its funda- 
was thoroughly 
feasible. 

The State 
Legislature, at 
its last session, 
passed “an act 
to empower the 
State Market 
Director of Cal- 
ifornia to reg- 
ulate and con- 
trol the busi- 
ness of buying 
and selling 
fresh fish; to 
regulate the 
distribution of 
food fish; to 
create a_ state 
fish exchange; 
to license those 
engaged in 
marketing fish; 
to create a 
state fish ex- 
change fund; 
to provide pen- 
alties for viola- 
tion of this act; 
to investigate 
and report on 
the fish indus- 
try; and to pro- 
mote the sale 
of fish.” 

Perhaps the 
most significant 
feature of this 
law is the pro- 
vision made for 
advertising. 
Viewing the 
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statute in this light, it resolves 
itself into a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of advertising as an eco- 
nomic force. For, not only does 


-this law make it compulsory for 


everyone engaged in the fish in- 
dustry to be licensed, but the 
revenue thus obtained is used pri- 
marily for advertising and other 
forms of exploitation. 

This law, in effect, invests the 
state market director with the 
compulsory powers that were lack- 
ing in the original fish exchange. 
It gives him the right, as a state 
official, to superintend the buying 
and selling of fish to the end that 
the consumer as well as the fac- 
tors directly engaged in the in- 
dustry may benefit. 

Another thing—and one which 
is more than ordinarily significant 
in view of the present-day ten- 
dency toward Government regula- 
tion of prices—it enables the state 
market director to establish the 
maximum price to be paid or 
charged for food fish in any place 
in California, just so long as the 
fish is caught in the waters under 





the jurisdiction of the State. 

The licenses, from which are 
derived the money necessary for 
advertising and incidental ex- 
pense, are payable in advance 
semi-annually. In the case of re- 
tail fish dealers and brokers, this 
license fee may range from $5 to 
$50. In the case of wholesale 
dealers, however, the amount is 
figured on the basis of gross re- 
ceipts, ‘using the corresponding 
period of the preceding year as a 
basis. For example, if the gross 
receipts for six months are not in 
excess of $25,000, the license fee 
would be $50 and so on up the 
scale, until in the case of a whole- 
sale dealer boasting a semi-annual 
volume of $300,000 or more, the 
license fee would be fixed at $250. 

Thus far, the net result of the 
campaign under the auspices of 
the State Fish Exchange has been 
to increase tremendously the con- 
sumption of fish. It has done 
this, first, by making fish cheaper ; 
and again, by educating the pub- 
lic to its desirability as an every- 
day food. Also, it has overcome 
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in large measure, the antipathy of 
the consumer toward the so-called 
“fish trust.” Since the advertising 
started it never has been necessary 
to throw away fish, even when 
there was an extra big catch. For- 
merly this surplus went inevitably 
to the glue factory. As it is now, 
representatives of wholesalers, re- 
tailers and fishermen get together 
each night in conference - with 
State Market Director Weinstock. 
This is just after the day’s catch, 
and thus the prices for the next 
day’s fish are based on market 
conditions. These prices are then 
given to the newspapers for pub- 
lication on the market page, so 
that each housewife may have 
them for ready reference. And in 
a number of instances, it is said, 
dealers of their own accord have 
sold fish food at less than the 
price fixed. On the other hand, 
a dealer who thinks he can “get 
by” on his own superior judgment 
of food value, has a fine chance 
of being haled in court by the 
state market director and duly 
fined, as has happened in several 
cases recently. Worse than this— 
he runs an equally fine chance of 
having his license revoked alto- 
gether. 

It is planned, of course, to ex- 
tend the campaign throughout 
California, but so far it has been 
confined to San Francisco and vi- 
cinity. Enough benefit has been 
derived in all quarters, -however, 
to stamp the plan successful. The 
advertising and other publicity 
have created a demand for fish so 


much greater than ever before 
that the fishermen now have 
steady work at fair pay; the 


wholesalers do a materially larger 
business and, despite the pricé 
maintenance, make as much 
money as before, although charg- 
ing less profit per pound; while 
the retailers are selling fish six 
days in the week in larger quan- 
tities, but at smaller profits. And 
so the consumer has come in for 
his inning. 

So far as the advertising itself 
is concerned, it has been of a very 
reserved, conventional type. It 


has been essentially educational in 
tenor and no effort has been made 
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to invest it with sensationalism of 
any sort. The copy has tried to 
“set over” in every-day language, 
the purpose of the State Fish Ex- 
change; and that, in the final anal-. 
ysis, it is being operated for the 
benefit of the consumer. It has 
tried to outline also the infinite 
variety of fine dishes that.can be 
made from fish. Domestic science 
teachers and housekeepers gener- 
ally have been invited to con- 
tribute recipes—but simple ones, 
such as any housekeeper can fol- 
low, rather than the more com- 
plicated recipes used by chefs in 
big hotels or restaurants. 

Although it was planned origi- 
nally to run copy each day, the 
State Fish Exchange now has 
adopted a practice of running sin- 
gle-column copy in the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers once or twice 
each week. This, of course, is 
supplemented by the daily publica- 
tion of maximum market prices. 

Of course, it may be said that 
the propaganda of the Food Ad- 
ministration in the way of “meat- 
less days,” etc., has had not a lit- 
tle to do with the success of the 
plan. But, at the same time, it 
must be recognized that upon ad- 
vertising fell the brunt of the edu- 
cational campaign which was nec- 
essary to attain the desired in- 
crease in the every-day use of 
fresh fish food. 

Viewed even as a new step in 
the marketing of food products, 
this campaign is interesting. It 
will be doubly interesting if the 
results accruing to it will prompt 
the fish industries in other states 
to follow suit. 


Heller Joins N. W. Ayer & Son 


Arch C. Heller, manager of the ad- 
vertising Department of the Charles 
William Stores, and for over four years 
with that concern, has joined the Phila- 
delphia staff of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Prior to going with Charles William 
Stores, Mr. Heller was connected with 
the Philadelphia Press for one year and 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph for 
four years. 





Goes With Hamilton Agency 


B. C. Carroll, formerly with Every- 
woman’s World, Toronto, has joined the 
copy staff of the Hamilton Advertiser’s 
Agencv. Hamilton, Ont. 
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THE WAR IN PICTURES 
L es lie’s x 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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Increased circulation 





guarantee for 1918 


Current editions of 486,000 
for Leslie’s justify an increase 
of circulation guarantee and 
necessitate an increase of ad- 
vertising rates. 


The new circulation guarantee 
will be 450,000 (at least 95% net 
paid). 


The new advertising rate will be 
$2.25 per line; $1400 per page. 


An exception will be made in fa- 
vor of advertisers whose orders for 
1918 have not yet been received, but 
which are placed with us before 
January 15, 1918. These specific 
orders can be made at the old rate of 
$2 per line—$1260 per page—and 
the old guarantee of 400,000 (at 
least 95% net paid). This is done to 
protect schedules which have been 
delayed by war conditions. 
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Nearly Everybody is Getting 


i» THE FIRST TIME in generations Southern 
banks are overflowing with deposits. Prac- 
ticully no loans are being asked for. 


@ Homes that were heavily mortgaged a few 
years ago are now out of debt. 


q Automobiles are thicker on Southern hidewege 
today than horse-drawn vehicles ever were. 


@ The phenomenal SIX BILLION DOLLAR 
farm output of the South this year—a billion and 
a half ahead of last year—with cotton in the lead 
at higher prices than since Civil War times— 


@ With production value of FIVE BILLION 
DOLLARS from Southern mines, mills and forests. 


@ With shipyards in nearly every port in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states building scores of 
vessels for the war, employing thousands of hands 
at high wages— 

q And with HUNDREDS OF MILLION DOL- 
LARS put in circulation by the National Govern- 
ment among the Southern people in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of thirty-three army camps 
and training stations in Southern territory— 


q All these things combine to enhance the WON- 
DERFUL PROSPERITY among ALL classes in 
Dixieland and tend to make people spend money 
freely. 

@ Such a state of affairs shows that the South 
is a fruitful field of possibilities for manufacturers 
seeking new outlets for their products. 


q For surely the psychological time to advertise 
is when people are rolling in wealth. 


@ And such is the condition in Dixieland today. 
@ The people await the invitation to buy any- 
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Rich inthe South These Days 


thing they want that is brought to their notice thru 
the publications they read. 


~~ Wwe 


a 


@ In the South this means daily newspapers. 
W Everybody reads ’em these war times. 


@ The newspapers comprising the Southern News- 


s paper Publishers’ Association, as listed below, are 
representative publications of noted influence and 

2 result- producing capacity. Ask any advertising 

] agency their power. 

d 


@ One reason is, all their circulation is concentrated. 
You get publicity just where you want it. 


Ni ‘ , a 
q For further information as to rates, advertising 
- : : 
areas, circulations, etc., address W. C. Johnson, 
al . 
e Secretary S. N. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn., or write 
’ ’ 
of to any of the papers direct. 
s 
ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Asheville Times 
Birmingham News Charlotte News 
= Gadsden_ Journal Greensboro News 
Mobile Register Rocky Mount Telegram 
\- Montgomery Advertiser Wilmington Dispatch 
Montgomery Journal Wilmington Star 
= ARKANSAS ~ Winston-Salem Journal 
1S Little Rock Democrat SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA Anderson Daily Mail 
Jacksonville Times-Union CJharleston News and Courier 
Miami Herald Columbia State 
is Miami Metropolis Greenville News 
St. Augustine Record Spartanburg Herald 
n St. Petersburg Independent Spartanburg Journal 
Tampa Times 
Vv TENNESSEE 
J GEORGIA 
Albany Herald pe wseman es — 
Atlanta Constitution Koeeie sy, on d Trib 
Atlanta Georgian and Racneene i ‘. ribune 
h Sunday American Nashville oes d 
Atlanta Journal . ville Tennessean an 
"Ss Auguate, Berle Ashe 
Macon Telegrap 
Savannah News B Barnes 
eaumont Enterprise 
KENTUCKY Beaumont Journal 
eC Lexington Herald Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Louisville Courier-Journal and  Gajyeston News 
Louisville Times . 
LOUISIANA VIRGINIA 
New Orleans Item Lynchburg News 








[Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.| 
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Revealing the Local 
Market Situation 
Circulation Charts 


by 


Plan Worked Out by Agent Has 
Been Given to the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agents—New York Magazine 
Men Have Plan Explained by 
M. P. Gould 


CHART-METHOD of ana- 

lyzing magazine circulation 
in ratio to population as an aid 
to the advertiser in his merchan- 
dising plans has been given to the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agents by its originator, 
M. P. Gould, the advertising 
agent. Mr. Gould explained his 
plan with the assistance of charts 
prepared for one and another ad- 
vertiser Monday, December 17, to 
the magazine men attending the 
monthly luncheon of the Repre- 
sentatives Club of New York. 

“The general idea of all these 
charts,” explained their author, “is 
to show the following marketing 
data for each city; the trading 
population in the city and its sur- 
rounding territory; the actual 
population of the city; the native 
white population of the city; the 
number of families in the city; 
the amount of retail business done 
annually in the city; the total cir- 
culation of all the magazines in 
the city, and the cost of that cir- 
culation for any given space. 

“Knowing the total volume of 
business which is done in a city 
and the trading population in the 
territory about the city as well as 
the actual population of the city 
itself, we can immediately picture 
in our minds what kind of a mar- 
ket that city will be for any given 
product. 

“We can then look immediately 
at the magazine circulation for 
that city and compare it with the 
number of families and see how 
completely we are covering the 
city. We then know how much 
additional advertising we should 
theoretically do in that locality to 
make our goods move there. 

“Tt is my firm conviction that 


‘the goods 
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this system will eliminate a great 
deal of waste in the advertising 
business. It eliminates waste by 
enabling the buyer of magazine 
advertising to know where his ad- 
vertising is going, and therefore 
to work definitely and scientifically 
with his newspapers, street cars, 
outdoor signs, billboards, direct 
work and sales force, to accom- 
plish in each locality what he 
knows must be necessary to move 
in the most efficient 
manner. It enables him to under- 
stand not only where his» adver- 
tising is going, but te know the 
cost of his advertising in each 
community.” 

As an illustration, one of the 
charts Mr. Gould showed was 
made up for an advertiser using 
100 lines of space in all publica- 
tions. 

“In this case,” he said, “it was 
a very simple process to know 
how much it was costing in each 
town. We arrived at the cost in 
this way: We added together the 
cost of 100 lines in each of these 
magazines per issue. The total 
was $5,691.62 for one insertion. 
We added together the total cir- 
culation of all of these magazines 
and we found that it was 12,935,- 
548. We then divided the total 
cost by the total circulation and 
found that the average cost was 
44 cents per line for the whole 
list. Knowing the circulation in 
each city of 25,000 and over, we 
could multiply that circulation by 
44 cents and arrive at the price of 


_100 lines running in that list of 


magazines in each city. For ex- 
ample, New York City had, with 
these magazines, a circulation of 
493,000. Multiplying that by 44 
cents, we found that it cost $217 
per month for the 100 lines in 
those magazines in New York 
City. But we also discovered that 
there were 1,100,000 families in 
New York City. If we subtracted 
the total circulation of all of these 
magazines from the number of 
families we found that we had 
600,000 families in New York who 
were not reading any of these 
magazines—convincing proof of 
the absolute need of newspaper 
advertising in New York.” 
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Announcement 


Beginning Sunday, 
March 3rd, 1918 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 
THE CHICAGO EXAMINER 
THE BOSTON SUNDAY 
ADVERTISER & AMERICAN 


will publish simultaneously in their Sunday 
editions a pictorial gravure section. In its novelty 
of editorial conception, attractiveness of make-up, 
and mechanical perfection this new feature will 
mark a significant advance in the art of gravure 
reproduction. 


Moreover, through its combined circulation of over 
1,500,000, advertisers are for the first time given 
an opportunity to use this most effective form of 
advertising on a scale commensurate with its real 
importance. 


HEARST PICTORIAL GRAVURE 


A. J. KOBLER, 
Advertising Manager 


American Circle Building, New York 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


JAY C. HILLS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PECK & HILLS FURNITURE COMPANY 


“‘SysTEM comes to all our officers as well as to my 
home. I always go through each number carefully 
as do also our officers and managers. Suggestions 
gained by reading System continuously help us in 
solving our business problems.” 





NUMBER CXV in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 























The American Specialties Company 
Organizes a Campaign 


Many Concerns Will Find Their Experiences and Difficulties Mirrored 
in This Story 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


HE American Specialties 

Company, of New York, an 
old conservative concern which 
manufactures leather belting, re- 
cently decided, after listening to 
the advice of a certain advertis- 
ing agent, to invest $50,000 a year 
in advertising its product. 

As the company had never done 
any advertising to speak of—the 
largest amount invested in any 
one year being $400—one of the 
first steps taken was to select an 
advertising manager. 

Through the courtesy of the 
treasurer, I was invited to attend 
the several conferences. As the 
problems discussed were those 
which are usually encountered by 


many other concerns similarly sit- 
uated, the editor of Printers’ INK 


feels warranted in giving space 
to this rather intimate report of 
what took place. It is needless to 
state that full permission was 
given for printing that which fol- 
lows. 

There were two applicants for 
the position of advertising man- 
ager who were invited to appear 
at a meeting of the treasurer, 
sales manager and advertising 
agent and tell of their qualifica- 
tions. The first of these candi- 
dates, whom I will call B. S. 
Wordsmith—that, of course, was 
not his real name—a breezy young 
man with assurance written all 
over him, literally blew into the 
room. When asked what experi- 
ence he had had he replied: “I’ve 
had all kinds of experiences, with 
all kinds of propositions in all 
kinds of fields. Why, gentlemen, 
I’ve put over some of the most 
sensational, smashing, stunning 
successes in the publicity line ever 
known to Broadway. When it 
comes to publicity or advertising 
I can put a punch in everything 
from burlesque to barbecues.” 


“But our field is different,” said 
the advertising agent. “Our line 
is—” 

Mr. Wordsmith, interrupting: 
“Makes no difference. I can take 
whatever it is you sell—put the 
punch and pep in your advertising 
so that every human being and 
prohibitionist in the United 
States will know what it is, what 
it’s for and just how much better 
it is than anything else on the 
market.” 

“Your—er—record seems 
pressive,” remarked the 
urer, “but—” 

“Tmpressive? Why, it’s a knock- 
out—an absolute knockout,” re- 
plied the candidate. “I know the 
publicity and advertising game 
from before the beginning until 
after the end. Of course you 
gentlemen know nothing of ad- 
vertising, but at the same time 
you doubtless realize that a man 
like myself comes high. You 
can’t get a Broadway man at 
a Main Street price.” It sub- 
sequently appeared that Mr. 
Wordsmith’s idea of an adequate 
salary was $20 a week. 

His wide experience included 
press agent work for theatrical 
companies, theatrical stars and 
thrilling serial stories. He had 
done great work for _ tobacco, 
automobile and hair tonic manu- 
facturers. He had been with an 
advertising agency and handled 
some of its most important ac- 
counts. 

The second candidate, whom I 
will call Mr. Pullem, came into the 
conference room quietly and took 
a seat at the end of the long table. 
He had the air of a man of ability 
and character. He was around 
thirty-five years of age and an- 
swered the questions put to him 
in a direct, straightforward man- 
ner. When asked if he knew any- 


im- 
treas- 
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thing about the company or its 
product he replied 

“T have looked up the company 
and find it to be a solid institution 
—the kind that I would like to be 
connected with if satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be made. I 
didn’t know much about belting 
until two months ago, when I 
began studying the subject. I 
have worked in mills where they 
use belting for power transmis- 
sion and know some of the prob- 
lems. the superintendents have to 
solve in this connection. I un- 
derstand the technical side of 
belting manufacture.” This reply 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS SUGGESTED 
BY THE COMPANY’S TREASURER 


was received by the conference 
with a nod of approbation. 

Mr. Pullem made such a good 
impression that the treasurer 
asked him if he would be willing 
to go to work for $20 a week. 
“No, sir,” was his reply. “I think 
$75 a week would be about right 
at the start and more after I 
have shown what I can do.” The 
committee agreed that he was the 
man they wanted for advertising 
manager and engaged him on the 
spot. 

The copy conference which was 
held a few weeks later was typi- 
cal of conferences that are being 
held daily all over the country. I 
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observed that each member of the 
conference with the exception of 
the advertising agent, carried 
what appeared to be a layout for 
an advertisement. The sales man- 
ager opened the session by saying: 

“Since we are to invest $5,000 
on a single page magazine ad, it 
is important that we have the 
right kind of copy. I have there- 
fore myself prepared an advertise- 
ment which I think is just right.” 
And this is what he read: 


Beaver Belting is made from the best 
grade of carefully selected Argentine 
steer hides, tanned under the super- 
vision of expert chemists by an exclu- 
sive process that requires four weeks 
for completion. 

All stock for Beaver Belts is cut 
from the butt, no shoulder, side, belly 
or flank stock being used. All pieces 
are cut longitudinally, no piece being 
longer than fifty-four inches, and all 
pieces being of uniform thickness. The 
laps are not less than four inches nor 
greater than eight inches. 

The tensile strength exceeds 3,600 
pounds per square inch, and the elon- 
gation is not greater than 12% per cent 
when measured under a load of 2,250 
pounds per square inch. No defects 
appear when the belt is strongly folded 
with the grain side inside or outside. 
Prices are competitive and shipment 
can be made from stock. 


The advertising agent declared 
the copy didn’t have any punch 


to it. “I don’t think it will do at 
all,” he said, and the advertising 
manager blurted out that it was 
“punk.” 

The treasurer seemed much 
gratified when by a vote the sales 
manager’s copy was turned down. 
“I anticipated that something of 
the kind might happen,” he said, 
“and so I have prepared an ad 
myself that I am sure you will 
all agree is just what we want. 
Here it is.” 

He exhibited a large cardboard 
layout showing at the top a 
picture of the company’s plant 
extending all the way across, and 
lower down pictures of the officers 
and executives. The headline 
above the first picture was “Here 
is the factory that makes the 
best belting,” and over the sec- 
ond, “And here are the men who 
run the factory.” The text fol- 
lowed 

The way the treasurer’s ad was 
jumped on was disconcerting to 
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the author. “I see nothing in 
that ad except a picture of the 
plant and the exploitation of the 
men that run it,” said the agent. 

“Do you imagine that anyone,” 
turning toward the treasurer, “is 
going to be moved to buy our belt- 
ing after looking at those pictures 
and reading that text? Not much. 
It wouldn’t sell a foot of belting.” 

“Tf it’s human interest you 
want,’ remarked the treasurer, 
“vou eae it right here in this 
second ad which I have prepared.” 
And he showed the copy which is 
reproduced on page 38. “You see 
that I give the ad a striking head- 
line, ‘Fifty-nine Thousand Auto- 
mobiles Don’t Use Leather Belts, 
But Still Our Business is Grow- 
ing.” Then I go on to tell some 
interesting facts about our busi- 
ness.” 

This second opus magnus of the 
treasurer evoked no more enthu- 
siasm among the other members 
of the conference than the first. 

“That’s the same kind of copy 
as the sales manager’s,” said the 
advertising agent, “and has the 
same faults.” “What do we care 
if 59,000 automobiles don’t use 
leather belts,’ asked the sales 
manager. We want to sell our 
product to the mills and factories 
that use power transmission.” 

Then the advertising manager 
submitted his copy. The upper 
part of the ad carried an illustra- 
tion. showing a Beaver belt in 
actual use in a factory, and below 
it was this headline: “The Im- 
portance of Leather in the Field 
of Power Transmission.” The 
first part of the text drove home 
the fact that leather belts are em- 
ployed upon machines that are 
used in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions, of clothing, of bread; in 
iron and steel mills, in sugar and 
cement mills—in fact in nearly 
all manufacturing plants. This 
demonstrated the importance of 
leather in power transmission. 

Their attention was directed to 
the fact that over 100 companies 
are engaged in making over 450 
brands of leather belting, and that 
a knowledge of leather belting 
was necessary to pick out the one 
best adapted to the work it was 
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expected to do. The qualities of 
good belting were then enumer- 
ated and arguments were presented 
showing why Beaver belting, 
which could be identified by its 
“B. B.” brand mark, was the most 
satisfactory and economical for 
all power transmission . require- 
ments. Readers were invited to 
send for a booklet entitled “Pull- 
ing up a Notch in Your Belting 
Costs.” 

That the advertisement’ met all 
requirements was shown in the 
brief discussion that followed, and 
it was finally O. K.d by the treas- 
urer. 

In order to acquaint the jobbers 
and salesmen with the principal 
features of the advertising cam- 
paign and enlist their co-opera- 
tion, a convention was held which 
was largely attended. The sales 
manager and the advertising 
agent spoke, telling how the ad- 
vertising would affect the business 
of the company, and would be of 
assistance to every jobber and 
salesman as well. Space does not 
permit an extended reference to 
this meeting. 

Perhaps, in closing this report, 
it is appropriate to say that the 
above constituted the second epi- 
sode of the “American Special- 
ties Company,” as presented by 
the New York Technical Publicity 
Association at its meeting on 
Thursday evening of last. week. 
W. H. Eastern was the sales man- 
ager; J. D. Barnhill, the advertis- 
ing agent: W. D. Lindsey, the 
treasurer; I. J. Shulzinger, per- 
sonated B. S. Wordsmith, the first 
applicant for the position of ad- 
vertising manager, and W. E. 
Meadwell, took the part of I. 
Pullem, the successful candidate. 


Celery Growers in Marketing 
Association 


Celery growers from the southern 
part of California have organized for 
the purpose of co-operative marketing 
of their product. The new association, 
it is stated, represents more than 1,000 
carloads of celery. Harris Weinstock, 
State Marketing Director of California, : 
predicts that the celery growers of the 
entire State will soon be banded_to- 
gether in one marketing association, 
with the State Marketing Commission 
as head of the operation. 
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A Year of 


Successful Printing 


VERY successful printing job is a result of a sym- 

‘et understanding betereen four men — the 

uyer of printing, the printer, the seller of the 
paper, and the maker ot the paper. 

If any one of these men tries to get the better of an- 
other, it comes out of the job. 

That is one of those simple little facts which every- 
body admits, but is slow to apply. 

It was our complete realization of this that urged us 
on to a complete standardization ot Warren’s Printing 
Papers. We knew that if America was to have better 
printing, the ee had to start at the source, 
which is the mill where the paper is made. 

So we set about to manufacture every one of our 
grades to a definite standard of quality. 

Whoever buys a Warren Standard Printing Paper 
buys a paper with a name, a use, and a — that 
is standard. Our main objective in standardizing 
Warren’s Printing Paper was to produce a limite 
number of papers, one for every important Book-Paper 
printing need. 

These papers, with specimens of the sort of printing 
and the style of engraving to which they are TT. ; 
are shown ina variety of weights and tints in the latest 
Warren Suggestion Book. 

By taking this book and referring to it while he 
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plans his printing, the man who is creating a book, a 
catalog, a folder, or any other piece of printed matter 
can start right. 


The Warren Suggestion Book 


This is the book referred to above. It took money and time 
to produce it—as with all good printing. It is offered to buyers 
of printing, printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 


The sixty-eight pages of this book show Warren’s Cameo, 
Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Silkote, 
Warren’s Printone, and eight other Warren Standards, one of 
which you will find superbly suited to whatever style of printing 
you may have in mind. 


aap 


S. D. Warren & Co., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product—the Highest Type of Competition 


CHUN UODDOUMC TAIN ATEAECA MADAMA AE NA ASAD 
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Keeping Wheels of Automobile 
Industry Moving 


Automobile Industries Committee Is Directing Manufacturers to Proper 
Governmental Buyers and Thus the Plants Are Kept Busy 


~ ¥ I can only keep my organi- 
zation together, preserve my 
good will, and keep my trade- 
name before the public in order to 
have a flying start after the war 
is over, | am not going to worry 
whether I make much profit while 
the war is on. If I take on a 
Government contract for all or 
part of my capacity I want to 
make enough, naturally, to pay the 
new taxes, but I am frank to say 
that the main consideration with 
me is to keep my organization to- 
gether.” 

The speaker was a prominent 
manufacturer who came to Wash- 
ington on December 1 to ascertain 
just where he got off in the re- 
adjustment of business now in 
progress. After a day’s experi- 
ence in Washington’s greatest in- 
door sport, “passing the buck,” 
he finally wound up at the Second 
National Bank Building, the head- 
quarters of the new Automobile 
Industries Committee, which is 
acting as a clearing house for ne- 
gotiations between Uncle Sam and 
automobile and accessory manu- 
facturers. His attitude is typical 
of that of many national adver- 
tisers in his own line and others. 

The automobile industry, with 
1,800 plants imperiled, is, logically 
enough, in the forefront of the 
present movement on the part of 
big and little business to serve the 
Government and incidentally save 
the day for private enterprise, 
consequently there may be unusual 
interest and significan¢te for ad- 
vertisers in various fields in the 
effort of the motor and accessory 
industry to alight safely within its 
own lines. That there must be a 
quick descent from the altitude of 
prosperity of previous years is ob- 
vious, but to come back to earth 
without wrecking the business ma- 
chine is no small achievement. It 


is a responsibility, too, that may 
45 


soon be thrust upon dozens of 
other industries whose products 
have not been misbranded as lux- 
uries quite so conspicuously as has 
the auto line. 

In the issue of November 15, 
Printers’ INK, in answering the 
question of whether automobile 
advertisers would stand pat on 
schedules, made mention of the 
formation, under the wing of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Accessory Manufactur- 
ers, of an Automobile Industries 
Committee composed of Alex- 
ander W. Copland, John R. Lee 
and Hugh Chalmers. However, 
the exact character and purpose 
of that committee does not seem 
to be fully appreciated in business 
circles. It is not a Government 
institution in any sense of the 
word. Washington is full of vol- 
unteer committees of automotive 
engineers who have been working 
on the Liberty Motor, truck stand- 
ardization and what not, but the 
recent reorganization of the Auto- 
motive Products Committee of the 
War Industries Board has only 
served to complicate the situation 
at the capital from the standpoint 
of the outsider looking in. 


A COMMITTEE THAT ACHIEVES 
THINGS 


In a class apart from all of 
these is the Automobile Indus- 
tries Committee, which has estab- 
lished headquarters at 509 Seventh 
Street, N. W. This is a private 
enterprise, if service rendered to 
upward of 2,000 manufacturers 
may be called private. At any 
rate, the Industries Committee ap- 
proaches this whole war proposi- 
tion from the manufacturers’ end. 
There is a desire to help Uncle 
Sam win the war and all that, but 
there is a determination to see to 
it that the Government uses to 
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best advantage the resources of a 
highly organized industry and that 
the industrial machine is not 
wrecked through lack of guidance. 

Whatever the fortunes of war, 
it is a safe guess that no industry 
will ever have a harder nut to 
crack than has the automobile 
trade and kindred lines. For that 
reason the formula that has been 
followed in the field may be spe- 
cially commended to all advertis- 
sers who may face a like problem. 
In many lines of “non-vital” in- 
dustry the suggestion that the 
product is a luxury or a near- 
luxury in such measure as to war- 
rant curtailment or suppression is 
a brand-new intimation. Not so 
in the automobile trade, however. 
Almost from the first day of the 
war the motor-vehicle industry 
was marked for slaughter by 


speakers and writers who dealt 
only with superficials. 

First of all, came the hysteria 
of economy, which H. H. Coffin, 
of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, did his best to discounte- 


nance from the vantage point of a 
place on the Council of National 
Defense. Then there was the 
alarm with respect to a supposed 
shortage of gasoline. In succes- 
sion followed the newspaper re- 
port to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was to commandeer forty 
per cent of the automobile plants 
for war work. Next appeared the 
dark hints to the effect that sup- 
plies of steel were to be cut off 
from the automobile industry and 
in the wake of this came the acute 
coal situation and finally the 
transportation crisis due to car 
shortage and the congestion on 
the Eastern railroads. 

The exasperating thing for the 
manufacturers about all this was 
that it was mere “talk.” Outside 
of Priority Order No. 2, which de- 
nied the use of open-top cars for 
the transportation of pleasure ve- 
hicles and raw materials therefor, 
there have been no official pro- 
nouncements aimed at the auto- 
mobile industry.- On the contrary, 
Judge Lovett, the Priority Admin- 
istrative Official, found it neces- 
sary only a few days ago to issue 
a statement to the effect that he 
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had imposed no additional re- 
strictive measures upon the auto 
industry and did not propose to 
do so. 

“T wish they would only cease 
this alarmist talk from Washing- 
ton,” said a manufacturer refer- 
ing to the insinuations of. Army 
officials and the dispatches of the 
newspaper correspondents. “We 
will do whatever they want us to 
do. They can have all or any 
part of our productive facilities, 
but why could they not come to us 
quietly and tell.us what is desired 
instead of allowing all this loose 
talk, much of which is unjustified 
to such an extent that it is certain 
that there is not going to be 
any need for all the automobile 
plants ?” 


FAIR TO UPSET THE 
INDUSTRY 


However, the talk could not be 
headed off. At any rate the harm 
was done. Automobile dealers all 
over the country, thinking they 
heard the death knell of the busi- 
ness, have been abandoning their 
agencies and going into other lines 
of trade. The public, alarmed, in 
the beginning, by the threats of a 
gasoline famine and later by the 
fear that they would not be able 
to obtain spare parts and service, 
have lost enthusiasm for the pur- 
chase of cars. Reports began to 
reach the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of plants shutting 
down or going on part time and 
the new Federal tax and the rising 
cost of cars and tires did not help 
matters. 

Meanwhile a preliminary in- 
vestigation by the auto and ac- 
cessory manufacturers within the 
past few weeks has brought out 
clearly the fact that there was 
much loose talk. While the coun- 
try was resounding with the gen- 
eral alarm that there was no steel 
to spare for automobiles, steel 
manufacturers with stock in hand 
were offering it to the factories 
and other steel producers holding 
long-time contracts at low prices, 
were making deliveries on those 
contracts without a whimper, de- 
spite the fact that the prices were 
far below the prevailing market 
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SOUTHERN 
FARMING 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Babson and Business 


HE CURRENT ISSUE of Babson’s “Reports 

on North American Localities and Industries” 
pays marked tribute to the wonderful prosperity ex- 
isting everywhere in the South. 


This report says: 


‘‘The advance of $40 a bale means an increase of $500- 
000,000 in the buying power of the cotton states. Already the 
effect is noticeable in the improving tone of retail trade in that 
section, which is now included in the yellow, or prosperous, area 
on the mercantile map.’’ 


Cotton, immediately after the outbreak of the war, in 
1914, was going at and around 7 cents. 


It has now climbed to around 30 cents. 

From this some idea can be gained as to what the money 
from this source means in quickened trade influences. 

The increase in cotton over last year, when there were 
good prices, has, as Babson states, been something like $40 
a bale. 

The increase in a little more than three years has been 
more than $100 per bale. 

Call it “war prosperity.” or what you will, the ‘money 
talks,” and the benefits are widespread. 

And one of the best signs of the times is that the cotton 
crop has not been raised at the expense of food produc- 
tion; that the diversified farming plan has been followed, 
and southern farmers have been able to keep their cotton 
for better prices because of “living at home” on self- 
supporting farms. 

Their plan has been “A little of everything, “and every- 
thing in its place.” This has meant more money to them, 
while the raising of live stock has made the markets come 
to the farms. 

It is an all-round prosperity in which cotton plays its 
part along with food production for man and beast. 

And the result of it all is the greatest prosperity the 
South has ever known! 


75,000 prosperous farmers in the prosperous South- 
east are reached each issue by Southern Farming. 


Put it on your list for REAL RESULTS. 
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Versatility 


HERE is the Versatility of the indi- 

vidual and the Versatility of the 

organization. It is of the Versatility 
of the Critchfield & Company organization 
that we now speak. 


In this house and its branches, representin}, 
a total of about 200 members and employes; 
are nearly 40 men and women upon whom 
we depend for creative work in advancin?, 
ideas, preparing, plans and copy, counseling, 
with clients and applying}, the certainties 
prowing out of experience to the problems 
of each day. 


These men and women are individually 
versatile, but, more important than that, 
they represent an Organized Versatility 
covering, practically the whole range of 
merchandising, and salesmanship. 


Some of them have been manufacturers, 
some have been jobbers, retailers, travelin}, 
salesmen, editors, brokers, farmers, clerks, 
managers. They are here because they 
know certain things, and know them well, 
and know how to apply them to advertising. 
Their individual Versatility counts for 
something, but the combined Versatility 
which they give to the organization pro- 
vides us with one of our preatest assets. 


Such an organization is at your service. 


Write for booklet, “The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Building, Chicago | 
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quotations. Running down the 
rumors that the Government might 
take over all the auto factories, 
the leaders in the industry found 
ample evidence that a good many 
men in Washington who had done 
most of the talking, unofficially, 
had inexact and most exaggerated 
ideas of governmental require- 
ments. It was revealed that not 
only does the Government not 
know at this stage what it will 
need, but that the conclusions that 
have .been’ jumped at are far in 
excess of all prospective require- 
ments that may be reasonably ex- 
pected. j 

In this dilemma the Automobile 
Industries Committee opened shop 
in Washington. Soon after his ar- 
rival one of the officials said to 
the Printers’ INK correspondent : 
“We have been asleep at the 
switch. We should have been here 
six months ago. We realize, too, 
that we have brought this situa- 
tion upon ourselves by our ex- 
cess of patriotic zeal at the out- 
break of the war, in coming 
forward with flags flying and of- 
fering—even inviting—that the 
Government come and take all we 
had.” This comment is, perhaps, 
of little consequence except in so 
far as it points a moral for other 
industries that may be similarly 
placed, but it at least emphasizes 
the fact that the automobile busi- 


ness faced a situation at Wash- . 


ington where the general senti- 
ment seemed to be that the 
industry should be the “first to 
go.” 

The Automobile Industries Com- 
mittee has as yet no more than 
found its stride, but has already 
accomplished much to secure Gov- 
ernment war contracts for the 
plants that need or want the work. 
Automobile manufacturers 
have the requisite raw material 
and fuel on hand are being ad- 
vised from the headquarters at 
Washington to go ahead building 
automobiles just as rapidly as 
they can, assured of a market for 
all they can build. “No sackcloth 
and ashes war” is a slogan at au- 
tomobile headquarters, and plans 
for the future are being made in 
the confidence that autos will con- 


who, 
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tinue to be built all through the 
war period. “They may not be 
as good automobiles as we have 
been accustomed to,” one manu- 
facturer remarked, “but they will 
be automobiles the people will buy 
and will be mighty glad to get.” 
After a moment’s pause he added, 
“I suppose you realize, too, that 
the slump in the automobile busi- 
ness is confined to the East. The 


farmers out West are going right 
along buying cars—taking more 
than we had allotted to that ter- 
ritory.” 


COMMITTEE VIRTUALLY A “CLEARING 
HOUSE” 

Service for the manufacturer 
who wants a Government contract 
is, however the first consideration 
of the Industries Committee just 
at present. Of course, this body 
has no Government business to 
place, but it puts the manufac- 
turer in direct and immediate 
touch with the Government inter- 
est that has authority in the 
premises, and that is something 
well worth while in these days 
when chaos prevails in official 
Washington. As things have been 
in the past, auto manufacturers 
desirous of Government contracts 
that will enable them to keep 
their organizations together have 
been shunted from one Govern- 
nent office to another. They both- 
ered the busy Army and Navy 
officials to distraction and they 
wound up each day’s tramp in 
impotent rage at official “red 
tape.” 

Under the new order of things 
the manufacturer who wants to 
produce something that will give 
him a call on coal and railroad 
cars goes to the headquarters of 
the Automobile Industries Com- 
mittee, where there is on: file a 
complete inventory of his plant, 
with a listing of every available 
machine, and where there is open 
to his inspection complete sets of 
specifications and blueprints cov- 
ering every article for which the 
Government is giving out con, 
tracts. When the manufacturer 
has evolved an ambition that 
meshes with his facilities, the men 
at the “clearing house,” as they 
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delight to call it, send him direct 
to the Federal official he ought to 
see, and who, thanks to arrange- 
ments by telephone, is ready to 
receive him when he calls. 

It is a scheme that works. 
Under it dozens of manufacturers 
have already been taken care of. 
Firms that have made automobile 
wheels are turning out wheels for 
the artillery. The man who made 
curtains for autos is at work on 
knapsacks for the Sammies. The 
auto-lamp manufacturer has shift- 
ed to the production of lamps for 
trucks. Auto upholstery firms are 
busy making cushions for the use 
of artillerymen. Electric firms in 
the auto field are busy on time 
fuses. One big Detroit plant is 
rushing work on the first Ameri- 
can “tanks” and another will help 
out. The list might be continued 
indefinitely. As a man who has 
had a hand in all this remarked 
this week, “I expect that by the 
end of the war only the big man- 
ufacturers will be making auto- 
mobiles and all the smaller man- 
ufacturers will be on war con- 
tracts.” 


WOULD HAVE THE GOVERNMENT DO 
THINGS THEIR WAY 


Another aim of the committee 
is to distribute the Government 
contracts—to equalize them so 
that, as one executive put it, “some 
manufacturers will not be starv- 
ing while others are overbur- 
dened with orders.” Meanwhile, 
there is in progress a quiet cam- 
paign to persuade the Govern- 
ment not to disturb the automo- 
bile industry unnecessarily. Uncle 
Sam is urged to take all he needs, 
to demand all he wants from the 
industry, but to make sure that 
he wants what he wants before 


issuing orders and then to go. 


about the thing quietly, instead 
of with a blare of trumpets that 
will startle the whole buying 
public. 

While it is entirely too early to 
announce conclusions on a project 
that is but well under way, it may be 
said that, from general indica- 
tions, the Government appears to 
be in a receptive mood with re- 
spect to the auto manufacturers 
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who have devised this unique 
Washington mouthpiece. It is ad- 
mitted, for instance, in Govern- 
ment circles, that it may be a bit 
extreme to class all touring cars 
and roadsters as “pleasure ve- 
hicles.” It is conceded, too, that 
there is sound common sense in 
the suggestion that only a portion 
of the capacity of each automo- 
bile manufactory be diverted to 
war contracts, leaving the re- 


mainder available for the produc- 
tion of a restricted output of the 
regular product that will serve to 
allow an advertiser to retain a 
toe-hold in his normal market. 


FLIES’ IN THE AMBER FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER 


It is the material situation and 
the fuel situation that more than 
all else are objects of concern to 
the automobile manufacturers. 
The transportation problem they 
can meet. Already arrangements 
are in operation whereby a large 
proportion of raw material is 
transported to the factories in 
motor trucks and the extension 
of the plan for driving new cars 
over the roads to customers may 
be surmised from the fact that 
cars are being thus delivered on 
the “drive away” plan to points as 
far distant from Michigan as 
Denver and St. Louis, and this 
delivery range can be increased if 
need be. 

Even the material situation has 
a solution in substitutes, say the 
men at Automobile Industries 
headquarters, if only the trade is 
not demoralized meantime by un- 
warranted rumors. If Uncle Sam 
needs almost all the nickel-steel, 
automobiles can be built with a 
very small proportion of this 
metal. Seamless tubing can be 
dispensed with if the Government 
has need of all there is in the 
market. Even aluminum is by no 
means indispensable. Time will 
be required, to be sure, to get on 
the new basis, but the industry, as 
they say, “can adjust itself to 
anything” if not weighted down 
by misgivings and discouragement 
that tend to paralyze buying 
power as well as* incentive to 
production. 
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_ —covers Cleveland and northern Ohio very thor- 


oughly, and people who read the Plain Dealer 


the thousands of readers of the Plain Dealer, 
but once your message to them appears in its 
advertising columns, you have their con- 
fidence because Plain Dealer readers know 
they can depend upon what they read 
in,this great paper. This applies 
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Advertisers’ Christmas Copy a Plea 
for Careful Buying 


The Attitude of Big Houses Toward Holiday Expenditures 


66 _ kind of selling argu- 

ments did advertisers use 
in 1917, the first Christmas of the 
war ?” 

Some day, perhaps five or six 
years from now, advertising men 
are going to ask themselves that 
question, and they are going to 
look up the facts. The situation 
is a peculiar one. Advertisers 
have never before faced just the 
particular complicated conditions 
they are facing this year. Here 
are Liberty loans coming along 
one after the other, absorbing 
billions of the citizens’ money. 
Here are imperative appeals from 
the Y. A. and the Red 
Cross. Here are urgent demands 
made by the new income and 
profit tax schedules. And here, 
above all, for heaping measure, 
are the uncertainties of the 
prospect. 

A rather trying problem for the 
copy writer, is it not? And yet 
the copy writers seem to have 
grasped their opportunity this 
year rather eagerly. They have 
written the copy with the under- 
standing that economy is becom- 
ing the habit of the country. 
They must make their copy jibe 
with the necessities of personal 
and family expenditures. 

Advertisers have been in train- 
ing, so to speak, since 1914 for 
their first war Christmas. For 
three years they have been accus- 
toming themselves to the habit of 
giving useful things. Yet, in much 
of the copy this year there is not 
only selling argument; advertis- 
ers have used their funds to cheer 
the country up. Many pieces of 
copy are admirable bits of optimis- 
tic philosophy. 

It is safe to say that there have 
been few copy conferences at 
which accounts that could in any 
way be construed as having an 
ounce of holiday appeal have not 
been considered to some extent in 
the light of the new situation. 


One of the principal roles the 
copy man has been called on ‘to 
play this year is that of the con- 
tagious optimist. He has been 
appointed to remind us this year 
of the necessity of our keeping 
up our spirits despite the war— 
the need of what our British ,al- 
lies call the “cheero” spirit. 

A full-page advertisement of 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 
for instance, appeals with aptly 
berrowed fire to us to “keep the 
home fires burning.” For the 
breadth of the page this adver- 
tisement is topped by a drawing 
of an ingle-nook with logs blaz- 
ing, while in the center of the 
spread the moon looks down on 
silent tents of an army encamp- 
ment. 

“The yearnings of Christmas.” 
reads the text, “are still strong in 
home hearts. Our faiths and our 
friendships, our loves and our 
longings, find tongue anew as the 
Day of Days approaches. 

“Let us not neglect one an- 
other. With the picture’ in the 
crackling yulelogs of those who 
are serving the world in its Great- 
est Trial, let us still keep those 
home fires burning—as they would 
have us do who are fighting for 
their country, their firesides and 
you. 

“Gifts to the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors first—useful, outdoor things 
which mean added comfort— 
camp conveniences and pastimes 
which bring moments of enjoy- 
ment where such moments are all 
too few. 

“And then, simple tokens of es- 
teem from one another here at 
home—remembrances decked with 
the spirit of the day—gifts sturdy 
in character, and essentially of 
good cheer.” 

Again we find the cheer-up 
propaganda well displayed by Car- 
son, Pirie & Scott in their holiday 
copy on “The Coming Christmas.” 

(Continued on padae 57) 
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then comes the important consideration of 


binding. 


Your booklet may be well written—the 
illustrations may be 100%—the printing 
may be perfect— 


And yet 


The whole effect, which perhaps has cost you 
months of effort and a lot of dollars to get 
~just right, may prove a complete fizzle—an 
enormous waste— 


And all because of a desire to SAVE (?)a 
few cents on the cover. If the cover doesn’t 
attract attention—if it isn’t impressive enough 
to get an interview with your prospect—the 
well-written text and costly illustrations may 
never have a chance, except with the office boy 
or the janitor. 


The answer—cloth covers 

The cloth-bound advertising booklet or catalog 
never fails to ‘‘get across.’’ It is dignified, 
impressive, distinctive and economical. 


Have you ever thrown a cloth-bound book 
away? 


Write for our cloth-bound booklet, 
““Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It ; 


contains interesting FACTS about 


the final economy of cloth bindings. The 
It’s free. Address Interlaken Mills, O Standard 
‘Providence, R. I, since 1885 
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Two Splendid Investments 


O OWN a Liberty Bond is evidence of good 
citizenship and good business judgment. The 
better yourbusiness judgment themore Liberty 
Bonds you will own. To place your surplus on a 
Liberty Bond Basis put your business stationery 
on the basis of 


WORTHMORE BOND 


It isstandard value—safe, conservative, dignified. 
Among financial and commercial leaders it passes 
at its face value—a criterion of stability and worth. 
In substance, body, texture, color, formation and 
feel it commands respect and inspires confidence. 
Even its crackle has a business-like sound. 


If you would increase your holdings of 
Liberty Bonds begin the new year with 


WORTHMORE BOND 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


BAY STATE DIVISION—Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—Baltimore 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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“The hardest man to down,” it 
counsels, “is the man with a smile. 
To-day the face of the Nation is 
being watched. So may it keep 
the smile that goes with winning. 

“Christmas has always been a 
happy day, especially here in these 
greatly blessed United States. And 
it would hardly be traditionally 
American if Christmas were not 
observed with the same spirit that 
always brought cheery Old Santa 
Claus down the chimney. 

“So it will be Christmas, we 
are sure—earnest, purposeful—but 
Christmas with good wishes and 
remembrances and smiling faces 
just the same.’ 

At the same time, Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc., is charac- 
terizing its candies as “Munitions 
of Happiness for Christmas at 
home or in camp,” .depicting its 
packages in the arms of Santa 
Claus, be-chevroned, booted and 
spurred. 

“Old General Santa Claus is this 
year called upon to wage a more 
strenuous campaign of kindness 
than ever before,” the copy points 
out. “Whitman’s candies are his 
most effective ‘ammunition’ for 
carrying brightness and pleasure 
throughout the world, each pack- 
age conveying in its sweetness an 
unmistakable message of good 
cheer.” 

And in a similar effort to keep 
up our spirits, John Wanamaker 
editorializes as follows on the 
necessity of preserving the insti- 
tution, for the children at least, 
in spirit and in fact, by some sort of 
a. gift exchange, however simple: 

“Many people said weeks ago 
that they thought Christmas would 
have to be banished this year. It 
was whispered about, and an old 
mother heard it with tears in her 
eyes. 

“The good wife heard it and 
said nothing, but the big daughter 
told her schoolgirl friends that 
her father wasn’t giving. Chris- 
mas presents this year. She said 
it was the first time in seventeen 
years that she was to go without, 
and she added: ‘I hate it so, for 
father could give any little thing 
he liked just to make it seem like 
Christmas.’ 


“The people seem to have tak- 
en a sober second thought from 
looking into the sad faces and 
tearful eyes of boys and girls who 
would be satisfied with any kind 
of remembrance, but who would 
suffer if forgotten.” 

“We have talked it over,” said 
one agency department head, 
“and agreed that there is a tend- 
ency for Christmas this year to 
be, far from a family event, an 
affair of national importance. 
We also agreed that this would 
be a year where the necessity of 
useful giving would receive more 
than ever serious attention, and. 
we have applied these findings to 
some of our copy for products 
that would make gifts for service 
men or useful gifts in’ general.” 

There has been a heavy play on 
the desirability under the circum- 
stances of making gifts that fit the 
hour and the new spirit of the 
occasion. Never has the S.P.U.G. 
movement attained to such heights 
of triumph as in the Christmas 
copy of manufacturer and retailer 
alike this season. As adjectives, 
“useful,” “economical,” “service- 
able,” “sensible,” “thoughtful,” 
“practical,” and their ilk have to 
a large extent replaced that old 
stand-by “ideal,” for nowadays 
even stinginess assumes the role 
of virtue and patriotism. 

“If you are not a S. P. U. G. 
this year,” warns an advertiser, 
“you are not really and truly pa- 
triotic. Do your bit by doing 
away, w useless and frivolous 
gifts.” 

Taking up the theme from this 
angle, Landers, Frary & Clarke 
advertise their multifarious prod- 
ucts as gift possibilities with this 
timely preamble: 

“At all times, but particularly 
in wartimes, the utility of each 
gift as well as its appearance 
should be most carefully consid- 
ered. National economy demands 
care in the spending of money and 
careful selection of gifts. Choose 
those gifts which perform a prac- 
tical service, and thus take their 
place in the daily life of*the re- 
cipient.” 

An otherwise general advertise- 
ment for the Eveready Daylo 
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carries this little rider clause for 
the occasion: “To choose wisely, 
to temper a characteristic gener- 
osity with the good sense of se- 
lecting useful gifts—that is the 
true American spirit of this 
Christmas season.” 

This wholesale switching of our 
advertising appeal to the economy 
theme is something more than 
an effort to sell goods despite 
the times. It is simply an illus- 
tration of how national _ ne- 
cessity is reflected in marketing 
methods, finding the maker and 
seller ready at the same time for 
the emergency. When you hear 
occasionally some , person in 
high position decry advertising as 
encouraging wasteful habits, you 
are somehow impressed by the 
tendency of this holiday copy to 
do just the opposite. 

It is true that advertising can 
encourage extravagance if ap- 
plied to that purpose. So can an 
automobile run into a crowd of 
children and maim them if di- 
rected deliberately to that end. It 
is a tribute to the adaptability of 
advertising to the public need that 
so great a percentage of it this 
season urges economy and sensi- 
ble expenditure in fact. The pub- 
lic temper almost automatically 
adjusts the scales in times like 
these. If some advertising at 
this time does tend to encourage 
extravagance, the advertiser in 
question has his bills for his re- 
ward. 


COPY LARGELY AFFECTED BY CURRENT 
EVENTS 


We might go on to quote indefi- 
nitely from copy that thus re- 
flects the new spirit of Christmas. 
It is no phenomenon that it should 
reflect present conditions. One 
agency man told me that an ex- 
amination of English advertising 
appearing during the Christmas 
season last year showed that 
ninety per cent had some refer- 
ence or bearing to the war. 

“That ad is so,” said the author 
of one of the previous quotations 
in effect, “simply because I try 
to gauge all my copy to current 
events and the trend.” 

But a more than casual study 





of current publications, newspa- 
pers and the stores is sufficient to 
show to what extent the war has 
affected holiday advertising and 
merchandising. On every hand 
you see the effect of the war. 
Even the children have toy tanks, 
and submarines, and machine 
guns, and Red Cross nurses’ outfits, 
and soldiers of wood and metal 
galore, to draw them to the stores. 

_Again, anything that could pos- 

sibly be construed as a gift possi- 
bility to ease the life of our sol- 
diers and sailors has had promi- 
nence. This has been followed by 
the display of goods which in or- 
dinary times it might seem some- 
what far-fetched to consider as 
gift possibilities, had not the new- 
found spirit of thrift revolution- 
ized Christmas selling and height- 
ened the possibilities of the util- 
ity appeal. 
_.“Be practical this Christmas— 
it’s the spirit of the times,” ad- 
vises a double spread for Over- 
land automobiles, and in turn we 
find full page advertisements em- 
phasizing umbrellas as practical 
gifts, together with a multitude 
of other serviceable goods — 
household motors, woven names, 
fountain pens, wardrobe trunks, 
thermometers, suspenders, trav¥- 
eling bags, garters, oil stoves, the 
perennial and seasonal necktie, 
rubber boots, and a long line of 
similar goods. I don’t say that 
they would not make good gift 
possibilities any other year. Their 
gift potentiality has simply been 
consciously pushed to the fore 
this of all Christmas seasons. 

One great store, appreciating 
the situation, turned its entire 
house-furnishing department into 
a Christmas store. 

“A section of 70,000 sensible 
holiday gifts,” it advertises, and 
borrowing from a _ Hotpoint 
broadside, “bear in mind that this 
great sensible nation will give 
sensible gifts this year.” 

It is a wholesome reflection 
of the spirit of the times that so 
much of our Christmas advertis- 
ing has featured gifts for those 
in our country’s service. 

“Their comfort is our obliga- 
tion,” is the reminder of a full- 
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A Red, White and Blue Christmas 


HE Flag on the Christmas 
tree! How much more its 
sight stirs us this year than 
ever before—as it shows up 
in the flicker of the candles. 


Those strips of red—emblem- 
atic of the blood of our fore- 
fathers shed for Liberty. And 
now to be dyed anew in the 
cause of world-wide Freedom. 


Those stripes and stars of 
white—symbolic of our na- 
tional purity of purpose; a 
great and democratic people, 
a land free from the taint of 
class or caste. 


That field of blue —typifying 
Loyalty, Truth and Steadfast- 
ness of purpose. All three 
linked up with the magic 
word: America! 


ES, we'll have our Christ- 
mas trees this year. We'll 
have our holly wreaths and 
mistletoe—but a Yuletide 
more significant than ever. 








For, dominating every Christ- 
mas thought and act will be 
the graver thought of national 
duty—at this time when our 
flag means more to us than 
life itself. 


We'll win—yes. But not un- 
til we—as a mighty and 
united nation—have put our 
shoulders to the wheel with a 
singleness of purpose such as 
the world has never seen. 


That much is certain. 


O Christmas, of 1917, will 
not be just an old-fash- 
ioned “white Christmas.” 


We'll have this year, A red, 
white and blue Christmas. 


We'll glory in our opportunity 
to have it—and through it 
assure the white and peace- 
ful. Christmas of the future. 


Campbell - Ewald Company 


Detroit 


New York 
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page combination newspaper ad- 
vertisement featuring holiday 
goods for the service men, and 
there is scarce a big establish- 
ment that has not featured a war 
service bureau for the advice and 
assistance in gift making for 
those with relatives and friends 
in camp or “over there.” 

As a certain advertiser has put 
it to his public, a new spirit of 
Christmas has been born of the 
war, which finds its reflection so 
many ways in our advertising. 

“This year more than ever,” are 
his published sentiments, “will 
the people draw close to each 
other and cheer each other by 
kindly thought and remembrance. 
A great many are going to need 
help this Christmas—not financial 
help (this country has never had 
so much money in the banks and 
in bonds as now), but the help 
of sympathy and understanding 
that people need from each other. 

“We believe that more giving 
will be done than ever before. It 
is going to be a practical Christ- 
mas, but it is going to be Christ- 
mas just the same. 

“First, there are our soldier 
boys scattered all over the U. S. 
in cantonments—and sailor boys, 
too—who must have the _ best 
Christmas of their lives this year. 
If you have no one in the army 
“or navy yourself, adopt one. 

“Then there are the kiddies to 
look after. No shadow of war- 
gloom must come over their won- 
derful day. They must have a 
fine, jolly Christmas, because big 
brothers, uncles and fathers will 
not be with them this Christmas 
to help make the day joyous. 

“Even though our hearts may 
be a bit sad we must not forget 
those for whom the day of Christ- 
mas is primarily intended, the 
children. The shadow of war 
must not fall upon their happiness 
that day. 

“Let us give to our children, 
and to those whom our boys have 
left behind. Seek them out—for 
them the day must spell cheer. 
With father away, some other 
hand must stretch forth and help 
her who is left behind with the 
little tots. 
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“Finally, the folks at home; 
father, mother, sisters. Sacrifices 
they have made—are making. Is 
it not necessary to make Christ- 
mas at home as cheerful and 
happy as we can? 

“We can be as practical as we 
like about it all, but keep the 
Christmas cheer burning bright 
everywhere. - This is a real duty. 

“Look around you. What can 
you do to brighten vour own lit- 
tle corner?) What can you do to 
help someone who needs help?” 


Advertisers Lined Up for War 


Service 

An official announcement from the 
United States Food Administration 
tells of the assistance advertisers can 
render by inserting food-saving slogans 
in corners of their copy, and also in 
booklets and on circulars, posters, etc. 

“This gratuitous advertising,” it is 
stated, “thas really just begun. During 
February and March there will be a 
great national campaign on war mat- 
ters in the magazines and newspapers, 
using space contributed by the leading 
advertisers of the country, and filled 
with food and other war announcéments 
written by the country’s great authors. 
The seed catalogues of the country this 
spring will contain Food Administration 
advertising, contributed by seedsmen 
who distribute 16,000,000 copies of cat- 
alogues. Mail order catalogues are 
carrying food announcements, and the 
street car and billboard men throughout 
the country are contributing space and 
services. 

“As food saving will 
issue until peace returns, such co-oper- 
ative advertising really represents a 
great volunteer movement getting under 
way. 

“The sort of advertising calculated to 
produce the best effect is food- saving 
slogans, inserted as fillers between items ° 
of large advertisements, or in little 
boxes in newspaper announcements, 
booklets, show cards, menu _ cards, 
street car cards and the like.” 

Some of the official copy suggestions 
are as, follows: 
“FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR— 

DON’T WASTE IT. 
“WHEAT. 

“1. Eat less wheat bread. 

“2. Don’t waste a single slice; make 
toast, puddings. etc., of all stale bread. 

“3. Put the loaf on the table and 
slice as needed.” 


be a constant 


Rufus T. French With Paul 
Block 


Rufus T. French has joined the or- 


ganization of Paul Block, Inc., New 
York, where he will do special sales 
and promotion work. 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Mi polis Mil | Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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They Gave 


In the recent nation-wide campaign to 
raise funds for War Welfare Work in our 
Army and Navy and among the armies of 
our Allies, the Y. M. C. A. asked for 
$35,000,000, the largest amount ever re- 
quested by any nation for work of this kind. 


This campaign was carried on in practi- 
cally every community of the United 
States. Men who never before had taken 
an active part in Y. M. C. A. work—busi- 
ness men, doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
editors, men in all walks of life sacrificed 
their time and helped. 


The result was that America gave not 
$35,000,000 but $50,000,000, a splendid 
contribution and a wonderful encourage- 
ment to every man with the colors. For 
this money assures our boys in khaki and 
blue that those at home are thinking of 
them. It gives them little comforts they 
are all bound to miss, touches of home 
life that break the monotony of military 
routine. It gives them books, magazines, 
music and various kinds of entertainment. 
It helps maintain the morale of our fight- 
ing men and morale is one of the big things 
that bring big success. 


Another result of this campaign is that 
more people are interested in the Y.M.C.A. 
today than ever before. The “Y” is in 
the m.. The people who have had 
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$50,000,000 F 


any part, even in a small way, in further- 
ing the good work of the Y. M. C. A. are 
earnestly and enthusiastically interested in 
what it is doing and what it is going to do. 
And there is one best way to keep in touch 
with these things—through the official 
organ of the Y. M. C. A., Association Men. 


In addition to its regular departments and 
special articles, Association Men carries 
the “Y” news from the front and from our 
cantonments. It shows pictures of dug- 
outs just back of the firing line where 
courageous secretaries hold forth to help 
the soldiers in every way they can. It 
shows what the Y. M. C. A. is doing for 
the men in our camps here at home. It is 
interesting. And it is read. 


Association Men advertising reaches peo- 
ple who are worth reaching, people 
whom you want to reach. Its circulation 
is growing. Its influence is increasing. 
Its value is real. The new size advertising 
page measures 7x10 inches. The rate is 
40 cents a line, $168 a page. 


ASSGLIATION 
MEN 


F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager 


A. P. OPDYKE JAMES I. PECK 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative Tan 


124 East 28th Street, New York v 
HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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“Eacerpts from 
a Letter” 


The mere fact that you are “going to 
advertise’’ your line is not sufficient 
argument for a retailer to buy them. 








To create “‘consumer acceptance”’ is en- 
tirely logical and possible—but, valuable as 
it may be, it has 2n itself little sales power. 


Acceptance implies presentation. 


Consumer acceptance will help your 
business just so far as retail merchants 
aggressively and intelligently put forth 
your merchandise for acceptance. 


If ‘consumer acceptance’’ is an important 
argument to your dealers, why not create 
dealer acceptance for the sake of your 
selling forces ? 


There is a real and tangible result to be 
obtained through trade publications which 
retail merchants buy and read, not for 
relaxation, but for business information. 


No other promotive power you can employ 
can do, per dollar of investment, what 
the DRY GOODS ECONOMIST and a 
couple of other good trade papers can do. 








DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
New York, 

















How Armour Is Meeting the Food 
Economy Programme 


Chicago Packing Company Advertises to Capitalize on ‘“Wasteless” 
Buying Tendencies of Dealer 


HERE is a striking note in 

the current newspaper cam- 
paign of Armour & Company, tak- 
ing advantage of the food-econ- 
omy programme. The Chicago 
packing concern ties up its adver- 
tising with “meatless” days and 
the campaign fits well into the 
company’s new war-time selling 
plan. More than this, in adver- 


Every Housewife Should Know 


Armours 
Oval Label Products 


Our National Conservation Program demands that 
patriotic women know a great variety of foods. To assist the 
discriminating housewife to save time in making her food 
gerchases, Armoer and Company has pet the tllewing great variety of 
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the practice of a well-known prin- 
ciple in the packing industry. To 
most observers, the fact is patent 
that in recent years the packers 
have been broadening their lines. 
In a word, they have been increas- 
ing turn-over possibilities and re- 
ducing selling costs through the 
addition of various foods other 
than meat products. 

The full possibilities 
of this business- 
broadening policy 
came to a head, as 
far as Armour & 
Company were con- 
cerned, when the food 
economy programme 
presaged a reduction 
in meat consumption. 
At first glance it 
looked like a big loss 
in sales. An adver- 
tising advantage and 
increased opportuni- 
ties for sales, how- 
ever, loomed up in 
the centering of pub- 
lic interest in “waste- 
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less” buying. 

The campaign tak- 
ing advantage of this 
“buving interest” is 
now well under way 
and emphasizes the 
variety of the Ar- 
mour goods as a 
means to economy. 
The opening adver- 
tisement made the 
point that “Our Na- 
tional Conservation 
programme demands 
that patriotic women 
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SUGGESTIVE TO HOUSEWIVES IN SEARCH OF SUBSTITUTES 
FOR MEAT—THE COPY SHOWS THE WIDE RANGE OF THE 
ARMOUR FAMILY OF PRODUCTS 


tising now, the company is choos- 
ing what it believes to be an op- 
portune time to build higher 
fences around the good will in- 
vested in its Oval Label products. 

The surprising readiness with 
which Armour & Company are 
adapting their advertising to new 


buying conditions again illustrates 


know a great variety of foods,” 
and went on to feature, not 
only the usual meat special- 
ties, but a long list of other food 
products, from canned fish to 
breakfast foods, marmalade and 
coffee. Indeed, the advertisement 
pointed out that the Armour line 
contains a number of alternative 
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foods, a variety of each kind of 
food to meet individual tendencies 
to economy. With an eye to turn- 
ing the edge of “meatless” days, 
another advertisement directs par- 
ticular attention to meat alterna- 
tives such as varieties of canned 
fish, spaghetti, cheese and cereals. 
“You can have a ‘meatless’ meal— 
an Oval Label repast,” reads the 
copy “—everything on the table 
uniform in quality and up to the 
Armour standard—and yet—not 
an ounce of meat!” One adver- 
tisement featuring cooking fats, 
shortenings and butter alterna- 
tives, concluded with the economi- 
cal suggestion that the “drippings 
which you save from Star hams 
and bacon provide excellent fat 
for cooking purposes.” Not neg- 
lecting its meat specialties, another 
advertisement takes up the econ- 
omy of hams, bacons and sausage, 
pointing out that buying wisely of 
appetizing foods “enforces the 


doctrine of the ‘clean plate’.” 


This campaign, some advertisers 
will say, is all well and good for 


the business with a broad line, yet 
it is a question whether Armour 
& Company would advertise so 
aggressively were it not for well- 
defined tendencies toward “waste- 
less” buying, not only by the con- 
sumer, but on the part of the 
dealer as well. In this condition, 
the packing company sees dealer 
interest in advertised lines and 
clearance of slow-moving lines. 

~A recent investigation among 
the grocery trade illustrates the 
condition. In a small town in II- 
linois, for example, nineteen dif- 
ferent brands of baking powder 


were found on the dealers’ shelves. ) 


Of these lines, five well-advertised 
brands were the only ones affected 
by consumer demand. The other 
fourteen brands were idle mer- 
chandise contributing a constant 
overhead instead of a profit. 
Another phase of the situation 
was. brought out in the increasing 
interest of the dealer in financing 
his business. A year ago the in- 
ventory of one dealer, for exam- 
ple, showed a stock valued at 
$2,000. This year the same stock 
is worth about $3,000. The dealer 
has made profits during the year, 


INK 


but they have been principally ab- 
sorbed in replenishing his stock. 
Under the circumstances, this 
dealer, like the consumer, is turn- 
ing to “wasteless” buying. In- 
stead of slow-moving lines and a 
possible loss in a price decline, the 
dealer is now taking greater inter- 
est in advertised lines. 

The advantage of advertising 
under these conditions, as far as 
Armour & Company are con- 
cerned, is not only in increasing 
turnovers, but in also getting the 
dealer to concentrate his stock in- 
vestment in one advertised line. 
There is, of course, nothing new 
about this idea except new condi- 
tions and renewed efforts on the 
part of the company’s selling or- 
ganization. One step in this di- 
rection is the preparation of a 
folder reproducing advertisements 
of the campaign to stimulate the 
company’s branch houses and 
2,500 salesmen selling the adver- 
tising to the dealer. The folder 
is headed “Why You Should 
Study These Advertisements,” 
and points out that the advertis- 
ing should be the means of getting 
new products on the dealers’ 
shelves. “The world’s food situa- 
tion,” reads the folder, “is to-day 
different from anything any of us 
have ever known. Consumers are 
buying differently. Retailers must 
shape their purchases accordingly. 
And the salesman who would 
maintain his quota must adjust 
himself to the new conditions. He 
may have to sell quite a different 
variety of products from those he 
formerly pushed. Certainly, with 
one meatless day a week, his out- 
let for meat is cut down one- 
seventh immediately; and there 
are wheatless days, for ‘which 
other foods must be used and for 
which the Armour line supplies 
the answer.” 

The company fully realizes the 
importance of consumer interest 
in aiding the salesmen to put more 
of its new products on the dealers’ 
shelves, and to that end the pres- 
ent campaign is now running in 
110 newspapers throughout the 
country. Further advertising in 
large metropolitan dailies is being 
planned along similar lines. 
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WHEN INTENSIVE 
FOLLOW-UP KILLS 


AMERICA’S prosperity today has but one 
parallel—Japanese prosperity. Seven thousand 
miles away, these keen business men of the 
Far East are waiting for the business men of 
the West. 


ASIA 


is the one magazine in America capable of in- 
terpreting for you this Oriental market—the 
richest virgin market in the world. Look at 
the official statements of trade and you will see 
that their exports to us far outweigh ours to 
them. Look at the visiting Japanese and 
Chinese commissions and you will see that they 
understand us. 


We, meanwhile, go into their markets with our 
own methods—methods of persistent mail ad- 
vertising for instance, splendid for this country 
' where we know our people--but a method of © 
intensive follow-up that kills the sale with an : 
Oriental people whose ways and spirit we do 
not understand. To understand the Orient, 


read ASIA. 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Bach Pur Co., Dept. 112, Chicago, 
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F you want to reach the best farm families in the whole United States, 

use COMFORT for that purpose. It makes a specialty of back- 

country ¢irculation and it reaches more readers in a greater number of 
prosperous farm families than any other medium. 


The fur dealers, who are among the shrewdest space buyers in the 
world, have found this out. Repeated tests proved COMFORT such a 
fine medium for them that they have come in to our magazine, season 
after season, ever increasing their space. 


Fur advertisers spent more money with 
COMFORT in November and December than 
with any other magazine. They have found 


that COMFORT reaches just what it claims— 


real back-country folks. 


We don’t have to tell you that these back-country people are more 
COMFORT subscribers have not 
only reaped big profits from-their crops but from their raw furs as well. 
A recent Bradstreet Report, in speaking of retail trade, said that there 
was a large demand for essential articles ‘‘in soil-sustained zones, in 
which regions neither world politics nor depreciation in securities delays 
free buying.” 


prosperous today than ever before. 


Through COMFORT You Can Reach 


Those “Soil-Sustained Zones” 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


Chicago Office: 1035 Marquette Bidg., 
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Announcement 





T this time when conditions are so un-' 
settled in regard to financial matters, a 


book from the hand of a celebrated and 
successful business printer should be partic- 
ularly desired, and in this connection we wish 
to announce the issuance of 


Printing for Profit 
By CHARLES FRANCIS 


This book contains so many things of interest 
that it would be difficult to state the subjects. 
However, a prominent man in the business of 
printing supplies expresses himself as follows : 


“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Francis, on 
the delightfully conversational, and at the same 
time entirely practical manner in which you 
have treated the subject. I know of no one in 
the business better qualified to recount their 
efforts, crowned with success, than your own 
good self. Many people have had similar ex- 
periences, unquestionably, in the printing busi- 
ness—but few, if any such, that I know would 
have the gift to so pleasantly and vividly por- 
tray the same, and I bespeak the warmest kind 
of reception of your work by the trade generally.” 


Your advance orders may be sent to Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
New York City, or to Charles Francis Press, 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City. 





Ready for Delivery December 15, 1917 
Price, $3.00 Per Copy 
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Canadian Food Controller Backs 


Down on “No-Package” Edict 


Licenses Granted to Practically All Applicants, Restoring Them to the 
Former Basis 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


ANADIAN Food Controller 

Hanna stirred up a wasp’s 
nest when he promulgated his fa- 
mous embargo on package cereals. 
It seemed such a simple thing 
to ban all packages under twenty 
pounds in weight; it was a thing 
that would not cause much fuss 
and would please the women’s or- 
ganizations, whose ardent ad- 
vocacy of “bulk” goods was be- 
coming uncomfortably insistent. 
It would also have the tend- 
ency to lower prices. So why 
not stop the sale? Presto! the 
Order-in-Council and it was ac- 
complished. 

But such a storm broke loose 
that the Controller has been in 
difficulties ever since; first, ex- 
tensions staved off the issue of 
whether packages were a neces- 
sary adjunct or whether they were 
simply an added expense that re- 
turned nothing of essential value 
to the consumer. The first inves- 
tigations disclosed some very defi- 
nite information proving that over 
90 per cent of the retailers stocked 
five of the six items which the 
women’s organizations charged 
could not be purchased in bulk 
from retailers; for the sixth there 
was nou demand whatever. This 
information, together with the de- 
mands of the package-cereal man- 
ufacturers for a square deal, 
forced the Controller to appoint a 
special committee to make a thor- 
ough investigation into the pack- 
age-cereal situation. 

This committee met deputations 
of the interests involved and made 
other investigations into the pack- 
age-goods trade. Concurrent with 
the report of its findings comes 
the Food Controller’s announce- 
ment of the granting of licenses 
permitting the manufacture and 
importation of package cereals of 


less weight than twenty pe, 
1 


such permits to be subject to cer- 
tain regulations (specified in an- 
other paragraph) which are tanta- 
mount to a rescinding of the edict 
of October 19th. Dealers other 
than those manufacturing or im- 
porting package cereals are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the 


edict which, of course, is a lifting ~ 


of the ban so far as the retailer 
and wholesaler are concerned. 

The report of the special com- 
mittee is not complimentary to the 
judgment of the Food Controller, 
as it points out that the package 
of lesser weight than twenty 
pounds is both desirable and eco- 
nomical when considered from the 
angle of value, sanitation and con- 
venience. The committee recom- 
mends licensing under these con- 
ditions: 

That all packages of cereals of 
less weight than twenty pounds 
must bear the license number of 
the commodity. in question. Prices 
at which package cereal foods are 
sold to the public must not exceed 
an amount which allows only a 
reasonable profit on the cost of 
such cereals in bulk, plus the cost 
of the containers. The cost of the 
containers must be only a small 
proportion of the total price of the 
cereals sold in packages. Use of 
premiums, coupons, prizes or pres- 
ents or similar inducements to 
purchase must be discontinued in 
connection with the package cereal 
trade. Provision is made for the 
examination of the manufactur- 
er’s books with a view to insuring 
against excessive prices. 

The committee discovered that 
the profits, before the war, de- 
rived from the package trade in 
cereal foods was _ considerably 
larger than those ruling to-day. 
Many package goods, it was 
found, are now sold at practically 
cost, and two cases of selling at a 
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loss are recorded. The report 
completely exonerates the package 
goods manufacturers from the 
charge of profiteering. The con- 
tention of the manufacturers that 
package cereals are as cheap to 
the consumer as those sold in bulk 
was not substantiated by the inves- 
tigation, though at present, owing 
to war conditions, the prices for 
package and bulk goods are more 
nearly alike than formerly. 

The outstanding finding of the 
committee is that packages are in- 
dispensable and that the conveni- 
ence and sanitation of handling 
compensates for the difference in 
cost. It was found that the dif- 
ference in quality between bulk 
and package cereals was negligi- 
ble, but it must be remembered 
that bulk goods now on sale are 
of the very best because of the 
_competition of the packaged ce- 
reals. 

The package sealed at the fac- 
tory, it was found, is the only sat- 
isfactory and safe method of han- 
dling cooked products, provided 
the selling is under regulations 
that safeguard the interests of the 
public. 

This latest pronouncement by 
the Controller is a tacit admission 
that the whole “no-package rul- 
ing” will go by the board, except 
for the few provisions which will 
enable the Controller to keep 
prices reasonable. It is still nec- 
essary to mark weight, license 
number, name of maker, and date, 
plainly upon each package. Ap- 
parently it is not the present in- 
tention of the Controller to re- 
strict or prescribe the size of the 
package nor to fix prices, but 
rather to make it impossible for 
excessive prices to be foisted on 
the public. 

Licenses have been granted for 
rolled oats, corn flakes, pancake 
flour, etc., and there is every rea- 
son to believe that all desirable ce- 
real products will be licensed. 

The Controller has called into 
council with him a committee of 
retailers and a committee of 
wholesalers, and it is now appar- 
ent that he will secure their ad- 
vice before making any new en- 
actments. 


The Automobile an Essential 
Product 


F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
says: 

“Much has been said about stopping 
automobiles. This is all nonsense. The 
Government is going to lay its heavy 
hand on the non-essential industries. 
But the rubber business and the auto- 
mobile business are not in that class. 
They are essential industries. 

“Just because in England and France 
the use of automobiles had to be 
checked, it does not follow that we 
have parallel conditions here. In Eng- 
land and France they are dealing, not 
with 29-cent gasoline, but with $1 and 
$1.25 gasoline. They have to get 
every man available, even from the es- 
sential industries, on the battle front. 
They want the automobiles to run for 
government purposes. When I was 
there in 1915 they were already ‘booh- 
ing’ automobiles along the streets of 
London. 

“But we are not going to get to that 
point in this country. Here we have 
a tremendous area, and a great amount 
of transportation is necessary. The rail- 
roads have broken down and cannot 
carry it. The automobile fits in for 
the direct purpose of the war to a 
greater extent than we have yet discov- 
ered. The commercial end of the busi- 
ness will expand tremendously. |More 
commercial cars will be made than we 
have ever dreamed of. The joy riders 
will be clipped off, but that does not 
mean that the man who takes his fam- 
ily out for a ride on a Sunday or holi- 
day to get readjustment, probably for 
the tension of the week, will be criti- 
cized.” 


Chicago Representatives Elect 
Officers 


The Newspaper Representatives’ As- 
sociation of Chicago has elected officers 
as follows: John Glass, president; Guy 
S. Osborn, vice-president; C. W. Wallis, 
secretary; Elmer Wilson, treasurer; J. E. 
Verree, E. Ward and A. W. Allen, 
directors. 

The association has voted to spend 
several thousand dollars during the 
coming year for promotion work in the 
interest of daily newspaper advertising, 
including a paid secretary. 


H-O Advertising on — Pacific 
Coast 


The H-O Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
through its San Francisco representa- 
tive, the Johnson Locke Mercantile 
Company, is running a six weeks’ spe- 
cial newspaper campaign in California 
on H-O oatmeal. The advertising 1s 
appearing in six cities. ; 

The copy appeal is based on the idea 
that H-O is both nutritiots and de- 
licious and that its use saves wheat. 
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A PROMINENT CORPORATION ASKED 
a publisher about the services of this agency. 
We italicise the words which we consider spe- 
cially important in his reply : 


“WE HAVE KNOWN THE FIRM OF 
**Berrien-Durstine, Inc., for several years and 
“think very highly of them. They have done 
“some splendid work for their clients. In fad, 
“it is our impression that if a concern offered 
“them work which they did not feel equip- 
**ped to handle to the very best advantage they 


“would franklysayso rather thantakeon thejob.” 


WE KNOW HOW TO GATHER THE 
material for copy and give it the presentation, 
in text and type, that will make itread. Weknow 
where to find the greatest number of receptive 
readers at the lowest cost. We prefer to work for 
firms who believe that these are the most im- 
portant functions of an advertising agency. 
Slants V, the most recent publication by this agen- 
cy, is now being sent to a limited number of busi- 
ness executives. Shall we send it to you? 


BERRIEN-DURSTINE: INC 
Advertising 
25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A Tribute to the 
American Farmer 
and— 


The fixed policy ot Farm and Fireside has 
always been to anticipate the farmer’s needs 
and to meet them fully and promptly regardless 
of rising costs. 

The farmer’s great progress in recent years 
entitles him to the highest degree of service 
from his farm paper—and he is getting it 


from Farm and Fireside. 

Beginning with January, there will be pub- 
lished a bigger, more helpful, longer-living 
Farm and Fireside. 

Better edited, better illustrated, better printed 
and better planned to serve the varied interests 
of the successful American farmer. 
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-an Opportunity — 
for the Far-Sighted 


Advertiser 


The improvements will include: 

Editorial effort and expense centered in One National Monthly Issue, 
instead of semi-monthly as before. 

New and more easily handled page (size 720 lines). 

More perfect presswork, due to special new equipment. 

Drawn Covers printed in rich two-color halftones. Second, third 
and fourth Covers available for advertisements in two colors. 

Concentrated circulation in the 20 most prosperous farm states. 

New circulation guarantee, 600,000. 

New rate, $3.00 a line. 

The advantages to advertisers are obvious. 


FARM and FIRESIDE 


Established 1877 
The National Farm Monthly SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Published ont the First of Each Month 


D. W. HENDERSON .- - - Advertising Manager 
T.J. MORRIS - - - Western Advertising Manager 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue - - - New York City 
Western Office: 1316 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Scene see 





Easier to Get Distribution on Many 
Lines 


Many Merchants Have Been Forced by War Conditions to Look for 
New Side-Lines to Maintain Volume 


HE war has undoubtedly cre- 

ated a great many difficult 
problems for manufacturers in 
most lines of trade, but it has not 
passed over the retail merchant 
either. The store which is being 
operated along the same lines as 
prevailed before the war hit the 
United States is certainly the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

As a matter of fact, the success- 
ful merchant in many cases has 
had to strike out in new directions 
in order to keep up with the 
changing situation. The way 


clothing merchants have gone into 
the military field is one example, 
striking in character, of how re- 
tailers have adapted themselves to 
conditions that have been 
duced by the war. 


intro- 


Business of this kind has repre- 
sented a _ positive opportunity 
which these retailers have not 
been slow to take advantage of. 
But on the other hand there is the 
merchant whose trade has been 
reduced on account of the war— 
whose customers have been with- 
drawn in large numbers from 
peaceful pursuits and have gone 
to the army camps. These mer- 
chants, seeing that they must in- 
crease their business from some 
other direction in order to make 
up for the loss, are adding new 
lines. Old trade divisions are be- 
ing broken down, and dealers are 
putting first the necessity of add- 
ing to sales and taking care of 
overhead. 

For years there has been a defi- 
nite tendency on the part of cer- 
tain classes of merchants to install 
side-lines. The drug and depart- 
ment stores probably hold first 
place in this connection. They 
are side-line distributors to such 
an extent that the side-line could 
almost be regarded as the main 
line. These stores will buy prac- 
tically anything that they think 
they can sell. 
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Hardware dealers, too, have 
been easy to convince of the ad- 
vantages of side-lines and have in- 
vaded many fields lying close at 
hand, with a considerable measure 
of success. The way -hardware 
men are selling such lines as 
plumbing supplies and automobile 
accessories is evidence of their at- 
titude toward merchandise which 
they think should logically be sold 
to their customers. 

The tendency referred to has 
been greatly emphasized by war 
conditions. Heretofore side-lines 
have been taken on simply because 
of the additional profit. which 
their sale would involve. Now in 
many cases they are being sought 
as a means of offsetting the loss 
of business on the regular, staple 
products, which are no longer be- 
ing sold in the same volume be- 
cause of insufficient supply, high 
prices, a smaller number of pros- 
pects, or for some other reason. 


PARTICULAR FIELDS THAT ARE READY 
FOR NEW LINES 


All of this seems to give the 
manufacturer of a specialty who 
is seeking distribution an excellent 
opportunity to interest tradesmen 
who, under ordinary conditions, 
with business booming along in 
fine style, would hardly be in the 
market for new lines. The irreg- 
ular condition of general business, 
due to the increase in the amount 
of money being circulated in com- 
munities which have felt the ef- 
fects of war business, and the re- 
duced volume in other sections 
where this business has not been 
handled on a large scale, empha- 
size this situation. 

Not long ago a big clothier in 
Chicago announced that he would 
handle a line of women’s gar- 
ments. It was not indicated that 
reduced business on men’s clothes 
had been experienced by this store, 
but at all events a radical depar- 
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ture from custom in this business 
was made. Similarly, men’s hat- 
ters are putting in lines of “tail- 
ored” models of women’s hats. 
Steps of this kind mean that trade 
lines are being broken down in a 
very definite way, and that the ap- 
parent character of a store does 
not indicate absolutely the kind of 
merchandise it may be expected to 
handle. 

Drug stores are found selling 
talking machines and records at 
present, and many of them report 
a big volume on this new line. 
The corner drug store would 
hardly have been considered a log- 
ical outlet a few years ago for the 
talking-machine manufacturer, but 
to-day there are probably several 
thousand men in this trade to 
whom talking machines are a 
familiar proposition from the sell- 
ing standpoint. 

The same is true of the furni- 
ture dealer. The old-fashioned 
furniture man sold heavy stuff al- 
most exclusively; but a visit to 
an up-to-date establishment at 
present is likely to show him han- 
dling music goods, including talk- 
ing machines and records; lamps 
of various kinds, and a host of 
small articles such as humidors, 
smoking-stands, bookracks, um- 
brella ‘stands, etc. Furthermore, 
the number of exclusive furniture 
stores is being reduced, as these 
dealers are adding such Hnes as 
floor coverings, kitchen equipment, 
etc. Complete home furnishing 
seems to be the present-day slogan 
of the furniture trade. 

Automobile accessories are be- 
ing stocked by dealers in almost 
every line of trade. Hardware 
men were referred to above, and 
department stores and _ men’s 
stores are in many instances sell- 
ing a tremendous volume of sup- 
plies of this character. It is noth- 
ing unusual to see a window de- 
voted to tires, lamps, etc. in a 
clothing store, and “tire sales” are 
replacing “fire sales” in many dry- 
goods stores. The difficulties in- 
volved in buying for such a highly 
technical business as motor acces- 
sories do not appear to have both- 
ered these merchants much, but 
they have jumped into the busi- 
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ness aggressively and are getting 
away with it. 

The exclusive sporting goods 
store is getting more competition 
now than heretofore, and, on the 
other hand, is developing on its 
own account through taking on 
new side-lines. On the one hand 
some clothing stores are putting 
in stocks of golf balls as a feeler 
in the direction of sporting goods, 
and on the other, sporting goods 
stores are installing lines of shoes, 
clothing and hats, these apparent 
“side-lines” in some cases becom- 


ing much more than incidentals. 


STOCKING SIDE LINES 


Opticians are a line of dealers 
who are not confining themselves 
strictly to optical goods. Photo- 
graphic supplies have been han- 
dled by these stores for some time, 
as this is a closely related line. 
Many of them have gone into the 
sale of cameras and the develop- 
ment of films on such a large 
scale as to make these goods much 
more than a side-line. In the same 
way photographic dealers are add- 
ing lines of picture frames and 
other accessories which their cus- 
tomers are likely to want, as a 
means of boosting volume and 
creating more points of contact 
with the public. 

From the standpoint of the 
manufacturer who is increasing 
the number of his distributors and 
expanding his trade territory, the 
present situation is encouraging. 
He knows that many merchants 
are in a receptive mood with re- 
gard to new lines, and that he can 
probably get a hearing now from 
many buyers who a couple of 
years ago would have definitely 
declared themselves not interested. 

Another angle on the situation 
is furnished by the fact that many 
stores are unable to get deliveries 
of goods which they have ordered, 
and which are a part of their reg- 
ular lines. If they cannot supply 
these staples they are practically 
compelled to turn to some other 
class of merchandise to create the 
volume which they need to take 
care of their fixed expenses. Rents 
must be paid, pay-rolls cannot well 
be cut down, and delivery equip- 
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ment must be maintained in most 
instances, and if the business can- 
not be done on one class of goods 
it must be done with something 
else. 

The experience of a manufac- 
turer of overalls is typical. This 
concern has been featuring a top- 
notch, high-priced khaki overall 
for several years. At present it is 
unable to get deliveries of khaki 
cloth on account of war require- 
ments, and it is even having a 
hard time getting denim. One of 
its principal sales representatives, 
who handled the account in a big 
market with hundreds of stores as 
prospects, was unable to secure 
sufficient deliveries for the stores 
which placed their orders with 
him to enable him to make a liv- 
ing, and he was forced to sur- 
render the line. 

The stores, in some cases, were 
able to get their overalls else- 
where. In other cases prices had 


advanced so rapidly that they did 
not feel that their trade could ab- 
sorb the goods at the advanced 
figures, and so they are not plan- 


ning to handle overalls after this 
season. When their present 
stocks, bought at the old prices, 
are exhausted, they will be 
“through.” They have the capital, 
the store space and the sales force 
to take care of ‘the business, but 
they are finding it difficult to get 
suitable merchandise. Hence they 
are in the position of seeking new 
lines, side-lines if you care to call 


them that, to take the place of. 


those items hard to obtain. 

Dealers who are most amenable 
to suggestions on the subject of 
side-lines are those in localities 
where business generally is good. 
In communities where the volume 
of business has shown a shrinkage 
on account of special local condi- 
tions, the merchant would proba- 
bly be in a conservative frame of 
mind and inclined to avoid expan- 
sions of any kind. But there are 
several classes of communities 
where merchants are looking for 
chances to do more business, and 
for live additions to their stocks 
also. 

One such community is that in 
which industrial operations due to 


the war are going forward at a 
brisk pace. Overtime factory op- 
erations mean increased pay-rolls 
and largely increased expenditures 
by the population at large. The 
use of women and girls at men’s 
work means that these consumers 
have more money to spend. The 
employment of boys at jobs which 
men have handled heretofore puts 
these youngsters into the market 
with greatly increased buying ca- 
pacity. ; 


DEPENDS ON COMMUNITY LARGELY 


The agricultural community is 
also one which is experiencing un- 
usual prosperity, and consequently 
one where the merchants have an 
opportunity to participate in in- 
creased business. They are open 
to conviction on the score of new 
lines which manufacturers are in 
a position to offer for immediate 
delivery. Farmers and their fami- 
lies are going to buy more and 
better stuff than ever before, and 
will continue to occupy a particu- 
larly strong position in’ the eco- 
nomic situation. 

Then, again, cities where army 
camps are located are feeling the 
good effect of the presence of 
thousands of soldiers. Add 35,000 
or 40,000 men to the population of 
any city, and increased business is 
bound to result. Not only must 
many supplies for the camps be 
bought locally, but the soldiers 
themselves spend most of the 
money that is distributed to them 
on pay day with the merchants in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Another incentive to stocking 
side-lines is furnished by the op- 
eration of basement stores in most 
of the large mercantile establish- 
ments. This is no new thing, but 
the war has emphasized its im- 
portance. Many people whose in- 
comes have remained practically 
stationary while the prices of 
most of the things they must use 
have been advancing, are looking 
harder than ever for “bargains.” 
The stores whose general tone is 
fairly high in the scale would have 
little opportunity to get the busi- 
ness of people of this class if they 
did not offer special attractions in 
their bargain basements. These 
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goods are of admittedly lower 
quality than those sold on the up- 
per floors, but they appeal to cus- 
tomers who have not the buying 
capacity to purchase high-priced 
goods. Merchants operating base- 
ment stores are finding in many 
cases a bigger demand here than 
in any other part of the house for 
certain lines, and they are there- 
fore making just as much of the 
opportunity thus developed as 
they can. They are likely to buy 
new lines for inclusion in their 
basement or in their popular- 
priced stocks. 

Altogether, merchandising con- 
ditions were never in such a fluid 
and unsettled condition as they 
are to-day. Never, probably, was 
it quite so easy to interest dealers 
in side-lines as at present. The 
line which can be stocked without 
too great an investment, which 
carries a real appeal to the pub- 
lic, and which is not too foreign to 
the class of business which the 
merchant is already doing, will get 
his attention every time. 

The matter of overhead, re- 
ferred to above, is a feature which 
is forcing action in this direction 
in many cases. It is more difficult 
than the outsider appreciates to 
reduce the running expenses of a 
store. When business drops off, 
no matter whether it is because 
many young men have gone to 
war, or because the merchant is 
finding it hard to offer merchan- 
dise at a price his customers can 
pay, or because special conditions 
affecting his line, such as de- 
creased building operations, are 
unfavorable, the wise merchant 
immediately scans the horizon for 
something that will help him to 
maintain his volume. The side- 
line from another field is often 
the very thing that will do it. His 
welcome of the new offering is 
sincere and cordial, because he 
needs the side-line in his business ; 
and his response to it is going to 
depend entirely on how well it fits 
the requirements of his special 
trade. 

The manufacturer with a small, 
practicable, popular-priced special- 
ty has a wonderful opportunity to 
get distribution for it now. 
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Perfecting Plans for Next Lib- 
erty Bond Sale 


Representatives of various Liberty 
Loan committees from all parts of the 
country met in Washington last week 
to formulate plans for future bond 
campaigns. 

Great enthusiasm was reported from 
every section of the nation among per- 
sons who had been reached in the 
previous drives, but it was agreed that 
more far-reaching organization is needed 
to carry the message farther. 

Careful consideration of the sellin 
problem in the rural districts resulte 
in the general agreement that there is 
no lack of patriotism among them and 
that under properly conducted intensive 
drives and educational campaigns, they 
will respond readily to future loans. 

“Every agency from national speakers 
to the silent appeal of signs on roadside 
fences will be used to give vim to the 
rural campaigns,” says the official re- 
port of the meeting. “Help will be 
given them by the sales, speakers, pub- 
licity, and other bureaus. Good talkers, 
men who are qualified to speak on the 
loan, will be sent into every community. 
Publicity men will give a local touch 
to the campaign that heretofore has been 
lacking, and some sort of an arrange- 
ment for keeping the smallest local 
committees in touch daily with interest- 
ing angles of the campaign and the war 
will be worked out. Sates organiza- 
tions will have rural representation on 
them. riefly, every assistance that 
the city forces have had in previous 
campaigns, will be supplied, in so far 
as —. to the smaller communities, 
and their residents will be made a real 
active part of the national Liberty Loan 
machine.” 

Educational thrift campaigns were 
recommended, to be carried on _ con- 
tinuously in and out of the bond-sell- 
ing drives. 


Christmas Suggestion for Con- 
. gressmen 


The boys “over there’ will have 
plenty of light reading for the long 
winter evenings. Chairman Moon, of 
the Postoffices and Post Roads com- 
mittee, told the House of Representa- 
tives last week that any member so 
desiring may send the Congressional 
Record free to American soldiers in 
France. 


Now with McJunkin Agency 


Miss Mabel Elizabeth Girling, 
has been with Van Hoesen & Collins, 
Inc., a has joined the copy de- 


who 


partment of the Wm. D. McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Agency of that city. 


A. R. Eley With Hearst 


A. R. Eley, who has been with the 
Leslie-Judge Company, New York, has 
become assistant to A. J. Kobler, of 
the Hearst newspaper organization in 
New York. 
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Some Straight Talk 
About Advertising 
In the Movies 


Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 


Why do so many national advertisers look 
with suspicion on Moving Picture advertis- 


ing? 
Because it has been misrepresented and ex- 
aggerated. 


© 


What has been promised, but not delivered? 


Service, mostly. The advertiser has been 
told that moving pictures of his plant or of 
his product will be shown in thousands of 
theatres and seen by millions of people and 
in some cases this promise has not been 


kept. 


Can any picture company really guarantee 
to show industrial films in any stated num- 
ber of theatres? 





Answer— 


Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 
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No. The Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company cannot guarantee any such thing 
and therefore no company can. The 
Universal has the largest organization in 
the world for making and distributing mov- 
ing pictures. If we cannot guarantee a cer- 
tain showing of your pictures, nobody can. 
And we most assuredly cannot. 


Then what have we to offer you in the way 
of checked-up audiences? 


Nothing definite. We say to you “We can 
show your pictures in more theatres than 
can any other company because we have the 
facilities. But we cannot guarantee any- 
thing. However, if you will let us co- 
operate with you in the production of your 
film, we can supply you with circulation.” 


But what can we give you to take the place 
of a guarantee of circulation? 


Nothing but a price so low that it is bound 
to cover a whole lot more than you pay for. 
If we could possibly guarantee that your 
pictures would run in all the theatres in the 
country, or half of them, or even a quarter 
of them, WE WOULD ASK YOU PROB- 
ABLY TEN TIMES AS MUCH PER 
FOOT AS WE NOW ASK. 


Why do so many theatre owners refuse to 
run industrial films owned by several na- 
tional advertisers? 


(Continued on next page) 





Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 


Answer— 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Because the pictures are poorly made; be- 
cause they contain no real entertainment; 
because they lack dramatic value; or be- 
cause they are a thinly veiled attempt to 
fool the theatre man and the public. You 
do not tolerate lying or camouflage in your 
newspaper or magazine advertising, so why 
tolerate it in your film advertising? 


Who is to blame for the poor pictures now 
lying on the shelves of several national ad- 
vertisers; pictures that cost in the aggre- 
gate hundreds of thousands of dollars? 


You national advertisers and the incompe- 
tent picture men into whose hands you were 
unfortunate enough to fall. You insisted 
on playing with your film advertising. 
Either you thought you could write a great 
scenario or stage a production, or else you 
dealt with men who thought that turning a 
camera crank was all that constituted the 
making of a picture. The moving picture 
business has a few such men in its ranks 
just as you have certain incompetents in 
your own industry. 


Can the Universal Company do any bet- 
ter for you? 


Yes, if you have a product or anything else 
that lends itself to film advertising. If we 
find that you haven’t, we will simply advise 
you to keep away from moving pictures. 





Question — 


Answer— 


Question — 


Answer? 
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What have we to offer you that is worth 
money? 


First, the truth, whether it happens to cost 
us an occasional contract or not. 


Second, the benefit of our years of experi- 
ence in every branch of the picture business. 


Third, a careful analysis of, and consultation 
on, your advertising problem as it pertains 
to films. 

Fourth, a professional, masterly finished 
handling of your film. 

Fifth, a keen desire to demonstrate to you 
that the picture business can be and is just 
as honorable, as clean and as stable as your 


own. 


If you have anything that can be advertised 


in moving pictures and you like our plat- 
form, will you communicate with us? 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL FILM MEG. Co. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributers 


of Films in the Universe 


1600 Broadway - - - New York City 
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Business Paper Editors 


at Washington 


Travel in Special Train to Find 
How Business Papers May Help 
Government — Various Officials 
Make Addresses Touching on the 
Needs of the War 

SPECIAL train was char- 
tered to carry the members 
of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Inc., to 

Washington last week for con- 

ferences with various officials 

there. The publishers were im- 

pressed with their opportunity to 

align their efforts with the ef- 
forts the Government is making 
industrially and economically to 
win the war. It was to find out 
in what ways the various papers 
could help to strengthen the hands 
of the Government that this spec- 
cial conference was_ scheduled. 

There were a hundred and fifty 

editors of business publications 

from New York and other cities 
of the East present. 

Among the officials who spoke 
were: F. W. Taussig, chairman of 
the United States Tariff Board; 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel Admin- 
istrator; M. L. Requa, of the 
Food Administration Depart- 
ment; E. N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board; H. L. Horn- 
ing, of the War Industries Board; 
D. C. Roper, Commissioner in 
Charge of the Collection of Ex- 
cess Profits; A. W. Shaw, of the 
Council of National Defense; Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, of the 
Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense, and J. D. A. 
Morrow, general secretary of the 
National Coal Association. 

Every speaker expressed his 
confidence that the war would be 
won by the Allies. It was held 
before the publishers, however, 
there was a strenuous work in 
prospect, and there is a long way 
yet to go before the end is in sight. 

It was borne in upon the editors 
that while the United States Gov- 
ernment may be making some 
mistakes, the task of mobilizing 
our resources is one of tremen- 
dous magnitude and co-ordination 
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would result if all citizens would 
loyally put their shoulders to the 
wheel. Everybody must sacrifice, 
corporations and individuals. Ex- 
ploitations for profit of the con- 
ditions due to the war must be 
severely frowned upon. 

Dr. Taussig said he hoped that, 
through the business publications 
of the country, the Tariff Board 
might obtain statistical informa- 
tion which would be of help in 
handling the tariff question. The 
Board must submit whatever in- 
formation it got to Congress, 
which is the body to act. 

Dr. Garfield said there were 
three causes of the present short- 
age of coal: freight omen. 
car shortage, and price fixing. 
Garfield said that electric sine 
must be eliminated except where 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Shaw, chairman of the 
Commercial Economy Committee 
of the Council of National De- 
fense, described the work of his 
committee. 


Ford’s Output Unaffected 


An index of the continuous demand 
for low-priced cars, under war_condi- 
tions, is the number of bona fide un- 
filled orders for cars in the hands of 
Ford retail dealers. A‘n official of the 
Ford Motor Co., says that such un- 
filled orders on November 20 aggre- 
gated 115,063 cars, or practically two 
months’ production, and this, notwith- 
standing that the company is constantly 
achieving new production records. On 
November 26, 3866 cars were made, 
that now standing as the record pro- 
duction for any one day. 

The production for September was 
69,987; October 75,372; and for No- 
vember 73,744 cars, or a total of 219,- 
103 for the three months. During that 
period the Canadian plant produced 15,- 
671 cars, making a total production of 
234,774 Ford cars for the three months. 

While the government may yet call 
for a large proportion of Ford fac- 
tory capacity, the constant enlargement 
of plant can be counted on to take 
care of a vast amount of government 
orders without materially affecting the 
production of the most widely distri- 
buted low priced car on the market. 

In fact, an order for 2500 ambul- 
ances, or 5000 chassis is but a drop 
in the bucket for a plant having the 
capacity of that of the Ford Motor 
Co., as it represents but one or two 
days’ output. 

Unless the Ford Company is called 
upon to execute government orders 
greatly in excess of those yet received, 
it bids fair to achieve thé record pro- 
duction of 900,000 cars proposed for 
this year.—Boston News Bureau. 





All Industries 


Business Men in Session at Washington Get anys” from “hg 
titled to Speak \ 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ITH the ostensible object of 
mobilizing the industries of 

the country for war purposes 
there gathered in Washington last 
week, several hundred manufac- 
turers and executives of the lead- 
ing trade associations. The mo- 
tive that prompted the attendance 
of many of the men of affairs, 
however, was the hope that out 
of the deliberations sponsored by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
would come some authoritative 
deductions as to “priority” in 
shipments by rail, and the moot 
question of “essential” versus 
“non-essential” industries. 

The hope and expectation of 
“getting somewhere” with respect 
to the most vital of the issues 
which to-day confront business 
interests was strengthened by the 
fact that the programme called 
for addresses by W. S. Gifford, 
Director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense; Daniel Willard, 
Chairman of the War Industries 
Board; Harry A. Garfield, Fuel 
Administrator ; Edwin B.. Parker, 
Chairman of the Priorities Com- 
mittee, and George N. Peek, In- 
dustrial Representative of the 
War Industries Board. If any 
manufacturer went home disap- 
pointed because this official ex- 
plained that he could not speak 
officially or because that official 
confessed that he had been on the 
job for only a week, it must be 
accepted as further evidence of 
the’ extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing, these days, anything definite 
at Washington with respect to the 
status of any particular interest 
or industry. 

As readers of Printers’ INK 
doubtless realize, the old structure 
of the advisory committees of the 
Council of National Defense has 
been done away with. It was a 
system that served its purpose but 
kindled a lot of criticism on the 


outside because it see 0 place 


some manufacturers in the posi- 
tion of advising the Government, 
on the one hand what to buy, and, 
on the other hand selling to Uncle 
Sam the very wares that they had 
recommended. In place of the 
volunteer system which was fash- 
ioned to meet the first shock of 
the war there has succeeded the 
lately organized “service commit- 
tees,” one for each important in- 
dustry,—so designated to distin- 
guish them from the “production 
committees” which are also to be 
found within certain industries. 
It was the chairman of these va- 
rious service committees that as- 
sembled in Washington for the 
initial War Service Conference,— 
and incidentally to obtain any 
“tips” with reference to the bug- 
bear of “priorities” and the pros- 
pective compulsory readjustment 
of industry to war-time demands. 


MANUFACTURERS ARE ENCOURAGED 


The Council of National De- 
fense has promised nothing to the 
several and sundry war service 
committees, representative of all 
the varied lines of industry, other 
than that it may draw upon them 
for information on the resources 
of their respective trades in con- 
nection with the conduct of the 
war. At the same time, Director 
Gifford encouraged the establjsh- 
ment of committees “entitled to 
speak for their entire industries,” 
and the acceptance by the leading 

“war managers” of invitations to 
speak at the Washington confer- 
ence raised the hope that authori- 
tative expréssions would be forth- 
coming. 

Encouragement to the same end 
was afforded when Director Gif- 
ford, head of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in the course of 
his opening address at the con- 
ference remarked: “It is not go- 
ing to be an easy task completely 
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to organize industry in this coun- 

try. It is obvious that some in- 
dustries are going to be more 
essential than others, but it would 
be foolhardy to think that the 
time will not come when the so- 
called less essential industries 
may not be needed.” While Di- 
rector Gifford insinuated, in a 
general way, that the Government 
would in war-making lean upon 
the service committees from the 
field of business, he counseled 
manufacturers’ associations to go 
slowly in establishing headquar- 
ters at Washington such as sev- 
eral of the industries have already 
done, and did not encourage the 
use by any of the committees of 
letterheads or printed matter 
claiming assistance to or co-oper- 
ation with the Government. 

Plainly it was the idea of the 
Director that an all-sufficient point 
of contact between the war ma- 
chine and private business has 
been created in the recent appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Represen- 
tative on the War Industries 
Board. However, the open dis- 
cussion that followed Director 
Gifford’s address disclosed the 
desire on the part of some of 
the manufacturing interests for 
more intimate rather than less in- 
timate relationship with the Gov- 
ernment, via association and com- 
mittee work. It was so manifest 
that the scores of individual. serv- 
ice committees would be at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with the 
Government that it was decided, 
upon the suggestion of C. S. 
Brantingham, Chairman of the 
Agricultural Implement Commit- 
tee, that a so-called Central Com- 
mittee should be formed to afford 
a clearing house for the work of 
all war service committees and a 
common point of contact between 
these committees and the Govern- 
ment. This new super-committee 
was forthwith organized with Mr. 
Brantingham as Chairman, and 
forms an interesting new cog in 
the complex machinery at the na- 
tional capital. 

In a report prepared before the 
conference adjourned, by this new 
Central Committee, which went 
on the job at once, it is urged 
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that war-service committees be 
organized in every industry and 
that these committees quickly 
compile and sift data in order to 
be able to furnish promptly to the 
Industrial Representative of other 
Governmental agencies full infor- 
mation as to plant capacity, etc., 
in order to avoid in so far as pos- 
sible needless expenditures for ad- 
ditional plants and equipment. 
The new committee takes the 
position that the work of the 
new Industrial Representative and 
other agencies of the Government 
will be facilitated if there is in 
the Government offices where or- 
ders are given and_ contracts 
placed full knowledge of the re- 
sources of existing plants, ob- 
tained at first hand from the men 
who own and operate those plants. 
That the plan is to lay before the 
Government “brass tacks” infor- 
mation on industrial resources 
may be surmised from the fact 
that it is proposed to go into such 
subjects as local industrial con- 
ditions at the several plants and 
the financial ‘standing of “recom- 
mended” manufacturers as affect- 
ing their ability to carry out war 
contracts without a hitch. 

The importance to the business 
interests of the country of the in- 
clusion on the War Industries 
Board of an Industrial Represen- 
tative which had been dwelt upon 
by Director Gifford was further 
emphasized in the address by 
Daniel Willard, Chairman of the 
War Industries Board. Mr. Wil- 
lard explained how his “board of 
directors” of the war, as we might 
designate it, has put upon its new 
Industrial Representative the re- 
sponsibility for distributing the 
industrial “load” by apportioning 
war contracts among all eligible 
producers and in all available lo- 
calities. This equalization will, 
it is hoped, relieve the housing 
and transportation problems that 
have become acute in certain sec- 
tions and will, likewise, prevent 
overtaxation of electric power re- 
sources such as has recently oc- 
curred in the vicinity of Niagara 
Falls. 

From the standpoint.of many a 
manufacturer, the most welcome 
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statement made by Chairman Wil- 
lard was his confession that in 
official circles in Washington it 
has come to be pretty well under- 
stood that there is no such thing 
as a non-essential industry. This 
seeming extension of wholesale 
immunity was prompted by a de- 
sire to reassure business men who 
have been alarmed by some of the 
extravagant reports that have 
gone forth, predicting the drastic 
curtailment of so-called “non-es- 
sentials.” While Chairman Wil- 
lard was encouraging in general 
expression he too made it clear 
that there are degrees of es- 
sentiality in industry at this time 
and he added that “business as 
usual” is a state of mind which 
is intolerable at this juncture. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, United 
States Fuel Administrator, at the 
outset of his address grappled 
with the bugbear of non-essential 
industries and caused some sighs 
of relief when he stated un- 
equivocally that, so far as he 
was concerned, publication would 
never be made of that memorable 
list of 500 to 600 industries nomi- 
nated as “non-essential”—a list 
the publication of which has been 
hanging as a menace over the 
heads of various manufacturers 
who feared the moral effect of 
such a denunciation, «if nothing 
more. Unwilling to assume the 
responsibility for condemning any 
industry as “non-essential” was 
given by Dr. Garfield as his rea- 
son for reluctance to act upon 
the recommendations of the Rail- 
road’s War Board. He did, how- 
ever, express the hope that manu- 
facturers in various lines could 
get together and by mutual agree- 
ment arrange that curtailment of 
coal consumption which is im- 
perative if we are to meet the 
extra demand for 100,000,000 tons 
of fuel with the 50,000,000 tons 
available. 

How the “blanket” ‘priority or- 
ders that were so eagerly sought 
a few months since by many in- 
dustries have been supplanted by 
a system that takes care of indi- 
vidual shipments was explained 
by Edwin B. Parker who ap- 
peared as alternate for Judge 


Lovett, Director of Priority in 
Transportation. Under this work- 
ing arrangement, practically all of 
the commodities required by the 
Government or by private manu- 
facturers are taken care of in one 
or another of. twelve classes, 
grouped under the designations 
“A” and “B.” Mr. Parker con- 
ceived as one of the necessities of 
the war period the bringing of de- 
mand down to meet supply rather 
than the familiar practice of ex- 
panding supply to meet demand, 
and in illustration of his ideal 
cited what has been accomplished 
by the Commercial Economy 
Board with respect to the contrac- 
tion of demand for wool. 

After hearing the officials 
higher up toast the new Indus- 
trial Representative of the War 
Industries Board as- the vital 
arbiter of the fate of private busi- 
ness during the war, it was but 
natural that many of the men in 
the conference anticipated with 
keener interest than was vouch- 
safed to any other statement the 
first public declaration of Geo. 
N. Peek, first occupant of this 
responsible post. If any of his 
auditors were disappointed it may 
be attributed in part to the in- 
ability of a man who has been on 
a big job for little more than 
a week to formulate a detailed 
policy and to his insistence that 
his expressions be considered “un- 
official.” If Mr. Peck dropped 
any hint of his policy it was found 
in the intimation that whereas no 
industry will be classed as “non- 
essential,” the Government may 
look for and may expect private 
manufacturers to search out such 
portions of the industries—and, 
presumably almost every industry 
has its superfluous appendages— 
as may be deemed non-essential 
and may be eliminated for the pe- 
riod of the war. With respect 
to these non-essential elements 
just as with respect to the need 
for a reduction in coal consump- 
tion the attitude of the various 
spokesmen for the Government 
was one of counsel to the 
manufacturer — practice self-limi- 
tation or be prepared for Govern- 
mental limitation. 





Quantity Discount Under Fire, As 
Form of Price Cutting 


Certain Manufacturers May Revise Their Practices in This Regard to 
Allay Criticism 


S the quantity discount, as 

granted by the manufacturer 
to the jobber or distributor, really 
a form of price-cutting? 

This question, substantially, 
has, during the past few weeks, 
been propounded repeatedly by 
members of the Federal Trade 
Commission to a number of na- 
tional advertisers and their legal 
representatives. Inquisitiveness 
on this score on the part of the 
Trade Commission would, under 
any circumstances, have a certain 
significance, but it gains some- 
what in importance by reason of 
the fact that it has been inspired 
incident to the Commission’s first 
official scrutiny of the issue of 
price maintenance. Evidently the 


thought is in the minds of some 


of the Commissioners that to au- 
thorize a manufacturer to insist 
to the retailer upon a standard- 
ized resale price may be incon- 
sistent with the elasticity allowed 
the jobber under quantity dis- 
counts. 

Typical of a number of inter- 
changes on this subject was that 
which ensued when Trade Com- 
missioner Murdock interrupted 
the argument of Congressman 
Kelly, author of the Kelly Bill 
which would legalize price stand- 
ardization on much the same plan 
as is proposed in the Stephens 
Bill. Remarked Mr. Murdock: 
“Tf it is advantageous to society 
to let a manufacturer put a fixed 
price up to the retailer, then what 
do you do mentally as you go 
into this subject, with the propo- 
sition that the manufacturer can 
use the quantity discount and cut 
his own price to the jobber? 

Again came the insinuation of 
inconsistency when Commissioner 
Murdock, addressing this Con- 
gressional champion of standard- 
ized prices, asked: “In your phil- 


osophy of price maintenance you 
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would permit the manufacturer 
to fix his own price, you would 
permit the jobber to give the re- 
tailer the. quantity discount and 
let him cut the price, but would 
absolutely prohibit the retailer in 
his dealings with the public from 
we any say about the price at 
all? 

In reply Congressman Kelly 
said: “I want to take up the re- 
tailer’s case. I have not gone 
into the wholesaler’s end of it, al- 
though it is just as important, of 
course, for the wholesaler to 
maintain price as for the re- 
tailer.” 


TESTIMONY OF COLGATE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Another outcropping of the 
same inquisitiveness came when 
Commissioner Murdock inquired 
of Sidney Colgate, of Colgate & 
Company: “Do you get the bene- 
fit of the discount when there is 
a progressive rate of discount 
given, where the ordering of 
goods accumulates through the 
year?” 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Colgate. 

Commissioner Murdock: “You 
do not get that?” 

Mr. Colgate: “No, sir.” 

In the course of the testimony 
of Charles Wesley Dunn, who, 
with Mr. Colgate, represented 
Colgate & Company, Commission- 
er Murdock came at him with the 
query: “You realize, do you not, 
that the general tendency in the 
United States is away from the 
system of single discounts and 
into cumulative discounts where 
shipments are broken in small 
lots?” 

“T realize,” retorted Mr. Dunn, 
“that the public policy of the 
country has been established in 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
which expressly exempts from 
condemnation price discrimina- 
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Hees pretty ood evidence that it does—at least in The Progressive 
Farmer. We had a thunder of a time pettin3, the Western Electric 
Company to try pages instead of Rivin us the repular small copy that 
they pive the lesser lights in Southern Farm Journalism. They argued (a 
lon?, time) that “circulation is circulation.” We proved that class circu- 
lation, editorial merit and dealer influence are far more important. 


Finally (but rather reluctantly) they ran a full page in our issue of October 
13th, 1917. A few weeks later (without our joing, near them or solicit- 
ing them further) they sent us another page for our issue of December 
8th—as per the attached reproduction! 


It doesn’t stand to reason that experienced advertisers like Western 
Electric Company and N. W. Ayer & Son are not onto theirjobs. Even 
they can't afford to throw money away! 


The Progressive Farmer is‘like a British tank—irresistible. It batters 
down barbed wire entanglements, fords treacherous streams and mud 
holes and “pushes” to Victory. When you advertisers and agencies 
learn this (as many have) you will use it as such and then let the less 
forceful papers down here come up and “help.” 


Class circulation, editorial merit, dealer influence and faith of 
readers are far more important than “circulation statements.” 
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tions between the quantity pur- 
chasers where there is no ten- 
dency to restrain trade or effect 
a monopoly.” 

At another point in his testi- 
mony, however, the spokesman 
for Colgate made his own indict- 
ment of quantity discount. In 
part he said: “Quantity discount 
is in some instances frankly one 
of the inequalities of the price 
maintenance system. I appreciate 
that. Take Colgate’s business for 
example. The quantity discount 
is given to the retail trade, so far 
as the retailer is concerned, if his 
original order is $25, and to the 
wholesale trade if the original 
order is $62.50, no matter what 
quantities they may thereafter 
buy. So, as a result, over 90 per 
cent of the retail distributors of 
Colgate’s products have quantity 
prices which practically makes it 
even all through. So far as their 
laundry soaps are concerned, the 
quantity price is based on a car- 
load purchase and about 10 per 
cent of the wholesale distributors 
have that quantity price and 90 
per cent do not.” 

Turning to Mr. Colgate, Chair- 
man Harris of the Trade Com- 
mission asked what is the differ- 
ence between the price in small 
quantities—say the quotation for 
$10 or $15 worth, and the car- 
load price. Mr. Colgate gave the 
difference as about seven cents 
per box and, when asked what 
percentage this is, declared it 
“less than two per cent.” 

In defense or explanation of 
the quantity discount Mr. Dunn 
said: “Now there are several rea- 
sons that enter into the quantity 
discount. In the first place, the 
manufacturer saves freight on it, 
of course, when he sells in large 
quantities, and in the second 
place, take this into considera- 
tion, that when the dealer buys 
a carload lot he has to spend 
money in selling those goods and 
it costs him more to carry them. 
The: tendency with the quantity 
discount is the tendency of the 
manufacturer to qualify his gen- 
eral price maintenance plan just 
as far as he can consistently with 
the protection of his business.” 
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In the discussions before the 
Trade Commission considerable 
attention was paid to the fact 
that John Wanamaker, a _ re- 
tailer, is by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company granted the 
quantity discount of 50 and 10 
supposed to be restricted to job- 
bers. However, there is in reality 
very little significance in the 
Wanamaker incident, because it 
is an isolated case—an exception 
to a general rule arising out of 
gratitude on the part of a manu- 
facturer to a merchant who aided 
him materially in the early stages 
of his enterprise. The real issue 
here involves the ethics of allow- 
ing a firm to retail from a whole- 
sale stock, purchased under quan- 
tity discount, when that firm has, 
around ‘the corner, exclusive re- 
tail competitors who know no 
quantity discount. 


REFORMS THAT MAY COME AS RESULT 
OF THE INQUIRY 


Intimation has been given to 
PRINTERS’ INK that, as a result of 
the situation that has arisen, a 
number of the manufacturers 
who have been represented before 
the Trade Commission will con- 
currently adopt new articles of 
faith with respect to quantity dis- 
counts. This new code will short- 
ly be presented to the Trade Com- 
mission orally or in the form of 
a brief. Three cardinal princi- 
ples are established in connection 
with the granting of quantity dis- 
counts: first, absolute publicity; 
that is, prohibition of secret re- 
bating or anything of that sort; 
second, absolute uniformity; that 
is to say, equal opportunity to all 
buyers; third (and this is most 
vital), restriction of quantity dis- 
counts to the approximate amount 
of difference in the cost of 
distribution. It is realized that 
this last may be difficult of ef- 
fective establishment, but it is re- 
garded as essential. Along with 
this “platform” for quantity dis- 
counts goes a declaration against 
allowing any interest to combine 
a wholesale and retail business in 
a manner to divert wholesale 
quantity discounts to retail mer- 
chandising. 





Threatened Slump in Shoe Trade 
May Bring Better Merchandizing 


Trade Evils Disappearing as a Result of Public’s Decreased Buying 


ISE business men are be- 

ginning to realize that the 
pre-war conditions in most Amer- 
ican industries are gone forever. 
For better or for worse, we are 
wedded to the new order of 
things which the exigency of con- 
flict has brought about. Un- 
doubtedly it is for worse, in many 
cases; but in others the new war 
conditions are proving a blessing 
in disguise, cleaning up old trade 
abuses, instituting long - needed 
economies, making impossible cut- 
throat competition. 

For advertising men, there is 
the keenest interest in a study of 
the reshaped market which exists 
to-day, and for this reason: the 
sounder the country’s business 
methods, the greater the chance 
for trade-marked, branded, na- 
tionally-advertised goods. Long 


profits—unfair discounts—dishon- 
est goods—unstable markets, are 
all things that in the main must 


be associated with the methods 
of marketing unbranded products. 
Now it is as if the government 
were putting you and all your 
competitors behind a line and, 
at the shot of a pistol, starting 
you off in a new trade race with 
opportunities equal for all. In 
such a race, the greatest advan- 
tage which can be gained by any 
factor is probably the advantage 
which comes from creating pub- 
lic good-will, through legitimate 
advertising channels. 

One of the most interesting in- 
dustries to study from this angle. 
is the manufacture of shoes, and 
in particular, women’s shoes. For 
several years the shoe business 
has been in a state of chaos which 
has been a burden to manufac- 
turers and retailers alike. In the 
main, shoe experts say, this has 
been due to the fact that styles 
were not determined by the 
manufactures, but to a large ex- 
tent by the retailer, and even by 
the consumer. At the beginning 


of the season, the manufacturer 
felt it incumbent upon him to 
make up two or three hundred 
different sample shoes, and to 
send his salesmen out on the road 
with as many trunks as a prima 
donna, to let the retailer select 
his stock from this bewildering 
variety. The wise salesman, of 
course, would try to limit his cus- 
tomer to as few styles as possible, 
and to get all the buyers to choose 
the same styles, but this was im- 
possible in many cases, and the 
result was that the factory would 
be making up comparatively small 
quantities in each of a large num- 
ber of styles, which as every fac- 
tory man knows, means a high 
expense of production, involving 
as it does, wasteful use of mate- 
rials, and less speed in production 
than ought to be the case. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PLIGHT GROWING 
WORSE 


The craze for “fancy shoes” for 
women, which burst upon the 
country a couple of years ago, 
made a bad situation infinitely 
worse. No one knew which way 
the cat would jump, and the re- 
tailer least of all. If he stocked 
one style heavily, feminine fancy 
in his town was apt to go the 
other way, and leave him with a 
lot of perfectly good “leather 
junk” on his hands in the shape 
of high-priced, unwanted fancy 
shoes. This uncertainty has had 
a disastrous effect, not only on 
the shoe business, but on the 
leather industry. The shoe men 
therefore turned eagerly to the 
war orders for hundreds of thou- 
sands of pairs of shoes or boots, 
all alike, since at least with these 
orders they know “where they 
are at.” The big profits, however, 
in these orders are not always as 
big as the public supposes, and 
of late have been growing smaller. 
It is reported in ‘the trade that 


a orders have lately been taken 
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it practically no profit, in order 
to keep the factories busy and 
organizations intact against com- 
ing better times. 

To understand how this has 
come about, we must look at the 
psychology of the public for a 
little. kor many months, shoe 
costs have been mounting steadily, 
until it is not at all uncommon 
to find yourself paying two or 
even three times as much for 
shoes as you did for the same 
quality in 1912. If you insist on 
paying the old prices, you get 
shoes of unsatisfactory quality. 
This has come, too, in a time 
when every man’s income is 
shrinking in buying power, and 
when money is needed for other 
necessities. There has been much 
public rumor of “profiteering” in 
the shoe trade, both among manu- 
facturers and among retailers. 
Nearly all of this talk has been 
without foundation, though here 
and there a manufacturer or re- 
tailer has, it is true, been getting 
more than he should for his shoes. 

At any rate, the public has de- 
veloped a growing resentment 
against the whole shoe business, 
and at the present time a large 
part of our total population has 
apparently gone “on strike.” They 
won’t buy shoes until they abso- 
lutely have to; they will get them 
resoled and reheeled, as long as 
they can possibly be held together. 
In fact, to be seen wearing old 
shoes is coming to be, in America 
as it already is in England, rather 
the fashionable thing, as_ indi- 
cative of one’s patriotic economy. 

This sharp decrease in retail 
buying has only just begun to 
evidence itself; and a few months 
ago, when there was no hint of 
it, the retailers bought very heavy 
stocks, being in fact, in a state of 
near-panic lest they be unable to 
get any shoes at all for a long 
time to come. The result is that 
the retailers are nearly all said 
to be overstocked at the present 
time. Instances are told of sur- 
plus shoe stock stored away in 
basements, in barns, and in ware- 
houses. And in the face of this 
condition, the public has quit buy- 
ing. What will be the result? 
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Probably, a break in prices. 
Already, it is said, shoes are sell- 
ing at less than they were a few 
weeks ago. In New York City, 
for instance, half a dozen big 
stores are putting on special sales 
of shoes at prices lower than the 
recent market. One of the most 
significant moves in this direction 
is that of A. E. Little & Co, of 
Lynn, Mass., makers of “Sorosis” 
shoes. A twenty-day sale at “cost 
plus actual selling expenses” was 
recently inaugurated on “Sorosis” 
shoes in all large cities of the 
country. The New York dis- 
tributors, James McCreery & Co., 
advertised the sale under the 
headline “Profits to be eliminated 
on all Sorosis Shoes.” The sale 
included men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, and, it was stated, 
“the object of this sale is to in- 
sure continuous employment at 
the Sorosis factories during the 
coming winter. Among the em- 
ployees are wives and dependents 
of those serving our Government 
and fighting for our Country.” 


PLANS FOR ECONOMY SHOES IN THE 
SPRING 


Whether “cost plus actual sell- 
ing expenses” means that both the 
manufacturer’s and the retailer’s 
profits have been eliminated, it 
is impossible to say. McCreery 
& Co. decline to make any com- 
ment on the matter. If by “cost” 

~is meant retailer’s cost, that might 

still leave a margin of profit for 
the manufacturer. At any rate, 
the move is an interesting one; 
and experts in the shoe world are 
inclined to believe that the next 
few weeks will see a decided 
tendency in the same direction 
among other manufacturers and 
among retailers. 

One reason for this, is the effort 
which is being made to stand- 
ardize the styles—in women’s 
shoes particularly—next spring so 
that they may be produced with 
the utmost economy. Several in- 
terests in the field are concentrat- 

ing in an effort to center popular 
favor on low shoes for spring 
selling, and these shoes are to 
be made, not from one kind of 
material to a shoe, but each pair 
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will be composed of two kinds 
of leather, and perhaps cloth. It 
is said that a tremendous economy 
of material can be effected by 
combining two or three materials 
in one pair of shoes, since the 
smaller the size of the piece that 
has to be cut out of a hide, the 
greater the number that can be 
secured without waste. If this 
effort is successful, the retailers’ 
present big stocks will be very 
largely out of date, and there will 
be difficulty in disposing of them. 

The same interests which are 
behind the combination-material 
shoe, expect that there will be a 
sharp decline in the average price 
for next spring. The public has 
indicated clearly that it will get 
along with a minimum number 
of shoes rather than pay high 
prices; and by some hook or 
crook it seems imperatively neces- 
sary to adjust the market to pub- 
lic demand. However, it is pointed 
out that when low shoes are 
bought, spats also will be pur- 


chased, and the number of pairs 
purchased in a year will be in- 


creased; so that it is hoped the 
retailer’s gross sales per customer 
will be about the same in a year. 
The suggested type of shoe is 
said to be sold in less time per 
sale than is the case at present, 
when one hour to a customer is 
felt to be not far from the aver- 
age in selling high-priced shoes 
to women. This has been one 
factor in the unduly high prices 
of shoes. 


THE EUROPEAN SHOE SITUATION 


The probability of lower priced 
shoes for next spring does not 
mean that there is any indication 
in sight that the manufacturer 
can produce his shoes any more 
cheaply. On the contrary, his 
costs are still mounting, and there 
is no relief in sight. To bring 
the price down will mean, first, 
the reduction of profit to a smaller 
per cent, and second, the produc- 
tion of a less expensive style of 
shoe, requiring less leather, less 
expensive kinds of leather, and 
substituting cloth when possible. 

The entire shoe industry is 
studying keenly the situation in 
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France, England and Italy, and 
some men feel that the experiences 
over there show the handwriting 
on the wall, by which American 
manufacturers should profit. All 
three of these countries are now 
fixing the prices of shoes—at 
least, for the poorer portions «f 
their population. In France, a 
government standard shoe sells 
at $2.75 to $4.87 according 1{o 
quality, the retailer’s profit being 
from 45 cents to 75 cents per pair. 
In Italy, the government is ac- 
tually operating its own shoe fac- 
tories, and turning out a stani- 
ardized national style. Much fun 
is being poked at the new Italian 
shoe on the score that it is more 
utilitarian than beautiful. <A _ re- 
cent cartoon in a comic paper 
showed an extremely plain damsel 
of some _ forty-seven winters 
standing before a mirror study- 
ing the effect of her hideous na- 
tional shoes. “What a pity,” she 
says sadly, “—and my feet were 
formerly my chief beauty!” In 

France, just now, the low-cut 
shoe made of several leathers and 
cloth is very popular among well- 
dressed women, and no attempt 
has been made to restrict these 
shoes to a standardized last. 

In Great Britain, an official or 
der issued Dec. 7 prohibits the 
manufacture after Jan. 1, and the 
sale after Feb. 1, of women’s 
“boots” (shoes) with uppers ex- 
ceeding seven inches in height, if 
of leather, or eight inches if of 
any other material. 

_It seems very likely, on the 
whole, that the present crisis in 
the American shoe market will 
result in great good to the whole 
industry. Manufacturers are 
showing a tendency to take mat- 
ters into their own hands, and do 
what they ought always to have 
done—design the shoe styles for 
themselves, instead of getting up 
a great group of styles and letting 
the retailer take his pick. The 
buying public’s economy wave, 
forcing the production of less ex- 
pensive shoes, means more ef- 
ficient factory and selling meth- 
ods, and the new shoes will not 
be notably poorer in wearing 
qualities. There is a tendency for 
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‘oncentration on fewer styles, 
which means a splendid oppor- 
tunity for increased national ad- 
vertising of these styles. 

So far, there is no indication 
that our government will produce 
a standardized “national shoe” 
design for civilian wear—an ac- 
tion which, it is said, would mean 
disaster to a great part of the 
shoe manufacturing business and 
many retailers—and the whole 
business seems to be about to get 
upon a firmer, steadier basis than 
it has enjoyed for several years. 
Eventually it may prove that the 
war emergency has been a great 
benefit to the whole shoe world, 
even though at the present mo- 
ment, some manufacturers may be 
inclined bitterly to question such 
an outcome. 


Changes in McGraw-Hill Staff 


Several changes have been made in 
the staff of the McGraw-Hill Publishin 
Company, as a result of the coumiaten 
consolidation of the business and edi- 
torial offices at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Tenth Avenue, New York City. The 
publications, which before the consoli- 
dation were issued by the McGraw 
company at 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, were still published 
at that address until a few weeks ago. 

E. J. Mehren has been relieved of his 
duties as general manager, and as vice- 
president and editorial director will 
supervise the editorial activities of the 
company, as well as becoming editor of 
the Engineering News-Record. F. 
Schmitt will continue as associate edi- 
tor of this publication. M. W. Seeligs- 
berg is assistant to the president and 
in charge of the Service and Searchlight 
departments. C. W. Dibble is office 
manager, and R. Bigelow Lockwood is 
manager of the combined Make-It-Pay 
and Service departments. H. E. Cle- 
land and J. J. Rockwell are advertising 
counselers. A. W. Dippy is manager 
of the printing plant and purchasing 
agent, and C. S. Walling is superinten- 
dent of the printing plant. An adver- 
tising committee, headed by President 
James H. McGraw, will include Mason 
Britton, A. E. Clifford, Lion Gardiner, 
M. J. Muir and M. W. Seeligsberg. 


Now Represents Daily News- 
papers 


M. F. Hallenbeck, recently sales man- 
ager of the Prestoplate - Company, New 
York, and formerly with the United 
States Printing & Litbeomehinn Ca, 
Brooklyn, has joined the staff of the 
Gea H. Eddy Company New York 
omee. 


Advance Proofs of Intaglio 
Ads 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Cuicaco, Dec. 3, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is one problem that all agen- 
cies have been wrestling with for some 
time past, and that is the inability of 
securing advance proofs of ads which 
are scheduled to appear in the intaglio 
section of any magazine or newspaper. 

As you know, the use of an intaglio 
section by certain publishers has only 
come into vogue during the past few 
years. When proofs are submitted to 
us, the illustrations are shown through 
the silver print or blue print method 
and pasted into about the proper posi- 
tion that they would occupy in the fin- 
ished ad. Type is set ahd stone proofs 
are taken therefrom, the latter likewise 
being pasted into approximately their 
correct position. 

The result is an exhibit of various- 
size swatches of paper stuck down ail 
over the sheet, and while in this way 
good enough for agencies to pass on, 
yet not in presentable shape to submit 
to a client. 

However, the submitting of proof to 
a client in this shape is not a serious 
drawback, but frequently a necessity 
arises where twenty-five or fifty advance 
proofs before publication day would be 
of great advantage to the sales man- 
ager who has any number of men on 
the road. It is very important that the 
various salesmen and sales people know 
in advance what publicity is in con- 
templation and every live salesman 
away from home appreciates advance 
proofs, especially that they find them 
valuable as a selling help to show the 
dealer or prospect what is to appear 
in print in the near future. 

We are perfectly familiar with the 
mechanical details employed in produ- 
cing this intaglio work, and as far as 
we know the publishers, with their 
present facilities, cannot give advance 
proof — by the paste-up method 
——= above. 

fhe publishers are willing to fur- 
nish us with a dozen or so proofs im- 
mediately after the intaglio is run off 
press. but in most cases this is only a 
few days before said intaglio is sched- 
uled for publication. 

It appears to us that the necessity 
for advance proofs on intaglio business 
calls for some new inventive genius to 
get busy and find a way. 

J. Watter THompson Company, 

By Geo. W. SPEYER. 


J. M. Bateman with Detroit 
Companies 

J. M. Bateman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Western Electric Company, 
and later manager of its Cleveland 
branch, has become sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Arctic Ice Cream 
Company and the Grand Ledge Milk 
Company, both of Detroit. The latter 
company manufactures evaporated and 
condensed milk. 
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It Typewrites 
This 
Size 
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Size 


Makes Attractive Signs, Strips, 
Show Cards, Bulletins, Price Tags 
Rapidly and Economically 


ERE is a store and office device that does a skilled 

man’s work, yet it can be run by a girl or: boy. 

With the PRINTASIGN you can quickly and economi- 

cally supply your store or the stores of your dealer- 

customers with window and wall signs, strips, announce- 
ments, and any other type display matter. 


Does Real Printer’s Printing 


Signs are printed individually, one letter at a time. A 
decided boon to the advertising manager and to the 
head of the sign shop. 


Write us for full particulars. 


AMERICAN PRINTASIGN COMPANY 
1408 C BORLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Price Fixing—by Government 
and by Manufacturers 


Havre ComMErciaL Co, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Havre, Mont., December 1, 1917. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has just finished reading 
the article, “Bad, Bad National Adver- 
tisers Hurt Feelings of Sensitive De- 
partment Stores,” printed in the No- 
vember 22nd edition. 

About a year ago the writer was 
strongly influenced toward the affirma- 
tive side of the present Price-Mainte- 
nance Bill. However, during the past 
six months, after reading various arti- 
cles and arguments, I have been thor- 
oughly convinced that price-fixing, ac- 
cording to the Stevens Bill, is a_de- 
ae policy, and a so- called Class 

ill. 

I have been very much interested in 
the subject, and have read innumerable 
articles, pro and con, but up to this 
writing have not read an article ex- 
plaining why manufacturers and_labor- 
ers should not come under a Govern- 
ment price-fixing scale or system, simi- 
lar to the attempted price-fixing scale 
for the retailer by the manufacturer. In 
other words, if this theory of the manu- 
facturer fixing the price for the re- 
tailer is sound in all economic theories, 
certainly it must hold true that the 
price-fixing should cover the laborer, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer 
alike. This brings us closer to Govern- 
ment jurisdiction, such as we are now 
experiencing, and from which we un- 
doubtedly will learn a great deal as to 
the failure and successes of such a 
policy. 

We will be interested in having 
Printers’ INK, or any person, outline 
to us why price-fixing by, the manufac- 
turer for the retailer is better than 
price-fixing by the Government for the 
manufacturers, laborers, wholesalers and 
retailers alike. 


Havre ComMMERCIAL Co., 
W. C. Lance, 
General Manager. 


Jobber Proves Himself More 
Than Middleman 


The resourcefulness of a wholesaler 
who was unable to supply his trade 
with a certain line of goods because of 
Government orders placed with the 
manufacturers, is strikingly illustrated 
in the Huntington, W. Va., Herald-Dis- 
patch. The article that was Lo eg 
out of the market was the wadded bed 
covering known by the homely name 
of “comfort” or “comfortable.” 

“Blankets are hardly to be secured 
at all under present conditions,” said 
the newspaper, “and wholesalers, some 
of them at least, have not received 
more than 10 per cent of their comfort 
orders. 

“The Croft-Stanard Company, a big 
jobbing house located on Fourth Ave- 
nue, found a way of materially reduc- 
ing the comfort problem. Samuel i; 
Williams, manager of the piece goods 
department, finding a considerable stock 


of cloth and cotton batting available, 
decided to begin the manufacture of 
comforts at the store. At first he was 
stumped by the problem of obtaining 
workers, but he had an inspiration. He 
tendered a proposition to the Ladies’ 
Aid Societies of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist and First M. E. Churches, offering 
to pay the societies so much per com- 
fort if their members would come to 
the store and do the work. The prop- 
osition was accepted and many women 
and girls go to the store daily and 
make comforts. 

“We can supply part of our trade 
this way,’ said Mr. Williams. ‘We don’t 
hope to make a profit, but will sell the 
comforts at a figure which will barely 
let us out whole.’” 


Back Payrolls Yield Employees 
in Labor Shortage 


The Kaufman-Straus Company, of 
Louisville, recently overhauled its pay- 
roll books for two years to get the 
names of saleswomen who might be 
available for its women’s shoe depart- 
ment during the holiday rush. Sixty 
names of former employees who have 
married were secured, and letters were 
sent to them asking them to help out, 
for part time at least, and whether they 
needed the money or not that would be 
paid them. 


R. B. Bowen in Aviation Service 


Raymond B. Bowen of Outlook, and 
president of the Representatives Club 
of New York, has resigned to enter the 
aviation branch of the United States 
Army. At the luncheon of the club 
last Monday he was presented with a 
wrist watch, a gift from his fellow mem- 
bers. Kenneth Warden, of Collier’s, 
succeeds him as president of the club. 


Westfall Publishes 
“Advertiser” 


E. A. Westfall has been made pub- 
lisher of the Boston Advertiser. For 
several years he has been business man- 
ager of the Boston American and was 
previously business manager of the New 
York Globe. 


Boston 


Campaign for Burd Piston 
Rings 


_A campaign featuring Burd piston 
rings for automobile engines is being 
planned by the Burd High Compression 


Ring Company, of Rockford, Ill. The 
advertising will appear in weekly maga- 
zine space. 


Hearst Papers to Have Gravure 
Section 


The New York American, Chicago 
Examiner and Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser and American will publish pic 
torial gravure sections in their Sunday 
editions beginning March 3, 1918. 





To Keep Up Normal Flow of Goods 
to Dealers Through the Winter 


What Some Manufacturers Are Doing to Encourage Immediate Delivery 
of Spring Orders 


By Charles Kaye 


ERTAIN manufacturers mar- 
keting through retail chan- 
nels are at present confronted 
with a somewhat peculiar situa- 
tion. In half a dozen trades 
where it is customary during No- 
vember and December for the re- 
tail merchant to place specifica- 
tions for delivery of his spring 
stock order, there seems to be a 
distinct tendency to postpone 
sorting up stocks until the goods 
are actually needed, with the ex- 
pectation that prices are going to 
be reduced. Fluctuating markets 
of crude materials, Government 
control of prices, etc., are the dis- 
turbing elements which create a 
situation demanding immediate 
action on the part of the manu- 
facturers. 

Where the merchant is willing 
to place his order for future de- 
livery he often expects that he 
will be protected against decline 
—in some cases even up to June 
1, 1918, when the merchandise 
will have long been moved off his 
shelves. This the manufacturer 
hesitates to do because the pres- 
ent goods are being fabricated 
from raw materials purchased on 
a rising market, and he hardly 
feels that he should shoulder all 
the responsibility. 

“This is the situation in my 
business,” said a manufacturer of 
light hardware last week. “Ev- 
ery indication points to a continu- 
ation of higher prices, so where 
the retail merchant asks for a 
guarantee against decline I give 
him a choice of two propositions: 
He can place his order on the 
basis of prices current at the time 
the order is taken with the un- 
derstanding that should advances 
occur, we shall ship the goods on 
the basis of: old prices. On the 
other hand, the merchant has the 
privilege of placing his stock or- 


der subject to prices in effect on 
date of shipment of order. To 
express it differently, the order 
will be billed on the basis of 
prices in force when the goods 
actually leave my factory. 

“By this arrangement the mer- 
chant who feels there will be a 
decline in prices can place his 
order subject to price in force at 
the date of shipment, be it higher 
or be it lower. The merchant 
who feels there will be a further 
advance in price will give my 
salesmen his order on the basis 
of the price in-effect at the time 
the order was taken. It’s a sport- 
ing proposition to be sure, but I 
am willing to take a chance and 
so should he.” 

Such a plan naturally has dis- 
advantages, the chief one being 
that should the majority of deal- 
ers take the notion to wait until 
they actually need the goods be- 
fore ordering out their stocks in 
the hopes of a decline, the manu- 
facturer’s storage and shipping 
facilities will be seriously over- 
taxed and instead of distributing 
merchandise throughout the win- 
ter in a somewhat normal manner, 
he would be expected to make 
shipment of the accumulated 
stock of an entire winter just as 
soon as the spring season opens. 
And usually when a _ merchant 
wants his stock he wants it in a 
hurry. 


RAILROAD CONGESTION ALMOST 
BOUND TO COME IN SPRING 


However, every merchant has 
already felt the pinch of trade 


congestion resulting from the 
movement of troops, supplies, war 
materials, etc. Therefore, one of 
the strongest arguments for. the 
placing of a large well-assorted 
stock order lies in the certainty 
of very serious trade congestion 
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Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
IS NOW 


Over 100,000 


In five years this circulation has grown from 


53,000 a day to over 100,000. 


The paid circulation of The Register and Trib- 
une nearly equals the population of Des Moines. 


A Powerful Combination 


The Morning Register is conceded to be the 
most influential newspaper in Iowa. It leads 
all Iowa Newspapers in state circulation. 


The Evening Tribune, within Des Moines and 
a 50 mile radius, has the largest paid circulation 
of any newspaper, proved by the official reports. 
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You can cover the Des Moines field completely at 
the lowest cost with The Register and Tribune. 
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A small tractor and a small grain thresher— 
@ size to fit the average farm. 


The Silver 


Anniversary 


The Great War has precipitat- 
ed the shift to mechanical pow- 
er. Men are scarce but food 
must not be—power farming 
has come with a rush to 
stay forever. 


It finds Power Farming per- 
manently located in a modern 
plant of its own, the only one 
in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to power farming interests. 


For nearly a quarter century it has 
anticipated, watched and guided the 
development of a revolution in farm 
methods as far-reaching as the change 
in business wrought through advertis- 
ing. 


The 25th anniversary of Power 
Farming finds it rich in experience— 
a certain factor in the business of the 


wealthy power farmer. 


Power Farming is but few years 
younger than ‘‘Printers’ Ink." 


There is no other publication that can 
uarantee a fitting introduction to this 
ield at a nominal cost. 

Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest : 


POWER FARMING 

St. Joseph, Michigan 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Coat Sigs 4 A Coe 
Mad. Sq. 5064 iph 552 
Member A. B.C, ~ 


POWER FARMING 





in the spring. There is no ques- 
tion that the Government in the 
movement of troops and war sup- 
plies will virtually commandeer 
freight equipment the country 
over,.and make exceedingly diffi- 
cult the shipment of merchandise 
stocks during the spring months 
when goods will be actually need- 
ed. This means that every mer- 
chant who expects to develop his 
business must provide himself 
with his stock during the fall and 
winter months, and get shipment 
prior to the call of spring trade 
He cannot hope to exist on the 
basis of a hand-to-mouth pur- 
chase during the retail buying sea 
son as it will be next to impos- 
sible for him to get shipment 
through at that time. 

In a discussion of this general 
subject with different wholesale 
business men, another interesting 
selling factor was disclosed. If 
your salesmen talk with retail 
merchants on the basis of total 
dollars and cents: sales when re- 
ferring to their previous year’s 
purchases, they will find it diffi- 
cult to break even in volume on 
account of price increases. In 
other words the salesman shouldn’t 
go to the merchant and say, “Mr. 
Hawkins, your last stock order 
ran $500—better make it bigger this 
year to allow for high prices.” In- 
stead, the sales force should 
rather talk packages or sizes and 
disregard price except in a dis- 
cussion of individual items. In 
this manner the sales will stand 
little danger in slipping behind in 
actual volume of factory pro- 
duction, which is the real unit by 
which to measure growth. 

In spite of some pessimism due 
to peculiar conditions, many na- 
tional advertisers feel that this is 
a splendid time for landing new 
trade in competitive fields, be 
cause they can go to the merchant 
and figure the value of his pres- 
ent stock based upon actual cost, 
showing how the odds and end: 
can be cleaned up less than the 
current market value, and yet net 
a good margin of profit over act- | 
ual cost. Ordinarily, of course, 
merchants are advised to bas« 
their retail price on replacement 































































value, but in recommending such 
un action the manufacturer must 
exercise extreme caution. Per- 
haps the high cost to the consum- 
er may slow down sales, whereas 
lue to large purchases made when 
prices were lower the merchant 
could sell below the actual re- 
placement value of his stock with- 
out suffering any material loss. 


New Accounts with Chicago 
Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Wag- 
ner Axle Company, maker of Liberty 
axles, and of the H-M Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of radiator cov- 
ers for Ford cars, have been placed with 
the Ostenrieder Advertising Corporation 
of Chicago. 





J. J. Veth With Wales Agency 

J. J. Veth, formerly auditor of Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., N. Y., has become office 
manager of the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, also of New York. His prede- 
cessor, C. A. Allen, is now with Bar- 
row, Wade & Guthrie, public ac- 
countants. 





Advertise Steel Automobile 
Wheels 


The Detroit Pressed Steel Company, 
of Detroit, manufacturer of ‘‘Disteel”’ 
wheels for automobiles, is advertising 
in trade papers. Colored inserts are 
being used to feature the advantages of 
pressed steel wheels for pléasure cars. 





Johnson Joins Hyatt Roller 


Bearings 
A. R. Johnson, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, has 
resigned to become assistant advertising 
manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, also of Detroit. 





Cummings With Timken 
Roller Bearings 


Arthur H. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, of 
Canton, Ohio. He was formerly in the 
as, department of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron. 





McLaughlin Secretary of Whit- 
aker Paper Company 


W. C. McLaughlin, for four years as- 
sistant secretary of the Whitaker Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, has been elected 
secretary. He will continue to act as 
manager of the fine paper department 
of the business. 
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All Parties Concentrate 
on ‘*PUNCH.”’ 


Therefore Concentrate 
Your Advertising in 


“PUNCH” 


The circulations of the great 
political papers are separated 
from each other by watertight 
bulkheads. 

But members of all parties 
meet upon the common ground 
of “PUNCH’S” humour—that 
is, all those whose education and 
standards of taste permit them 
to enjoy its subtlety. 


It needs no arguing that this 
section of the public controls 
an immense purchasing power. 
The case for concentration on 
“PUNCH” for your British 
advertising rests on those ob- 
vious facts. 


My advice in these advertise- 
ments is backed by over 40 years’ 
experience. I firmly believe that 
given such a _ medium as 
“PUNCH”—world-wide in its in- 
fluence with the well-to-do—con- 
centration upon that medium, 
continuity in its use, and the 
employment therein of dominant 
spaces would abundantly _ profit 
every advertiser of high-class 
goods or service. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E. C. 4 England 
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What’s the 
Advertising Outlook for 
1918P 


(Continued from page 6) 


The reorganization of the na- 
tion on a war footing seems every 
day to be creating opportunities 
for new advertising campaigns; 
and advantage is certain to be 
taken of some at least of these. 
For example, low-priced substi- 
tutes for high-priced foods are al- 
ready beginning to be advertised. 
Among the products of this 
character which will inevitably 
come to be much more widely 
used in the near future than they 
have been in the past, margarine 
probably stands at the head of 
the list. Maple and corn syrup 
are potential sugar substitutes, as 
is honey. With Hoover’s official 


approval, corn meal is gaining in 
popularity. 

Another already important and 
prospectively even greater adver- 


tiser, is the manufacturer of non- 
alcoholic beverages, which seem 
to be more in tune with the spirit 
of a people at war than alcoholic 
ici. The sugar shortage is a 
serious handicap just now, but 
this will not last forever. 

EVEN CANDY MAY BE ESSENTIAL 

Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that some advertisers who 
at first seemed to be retired from 
the arena by the present war con- 
ditions, are finding that their case 
is by no means as hopeless as they 
had supposed. Candy, for ex- 
ample, is something that has met 
with some rather discouraging of- 
ficial disapproval lately, and the 
sugar supply of the confectioners 
has been rationed so as to cause 
a sharp curtailment in_ sales. 
However, while candy is some- 
thing the civilian ought to get 
along without, for soldiers it is 
a mighty useful article of diet, 
satisfying their cravings for sugar 
and giving them valuable heat- 
producing elements in highly con- 
centrated form. Thus we find 
Huyler’s candy being advertised 
as something which the civilian 


INK 


ought to give to the fighting man. 
“Are You Sending Candy Reg- 
ularly to Your Soldier?” runs the 
headline of an advertisement 
which suggests the advisability of 
placing an order for a definite 
amount of candy to be delivered 
to a soldier every week, this being 
done by the Huyler personal rep- 
resentative at practically any of 
the training camps. The whole 
idea is called the * ‘Huyler Army 
Delivery Service,” and is certain- 
ly a form of ‘advertising with 
which even the most fractious ad- 
vocate of economy could find no 
fault. 

While generalizations from in- 
dividual testimony are never safe, 
it is worth recording that a can- 
vass of a number of national ad- 
vertisers shows that very few of 
those asked are contemplating any 
sharp retrenchment for 1918. In 
many cases the answer comes back 
that “we are expecting to spend 
about the same amount next year 
as this,” while statements of a de- 
termination to increase the appro- 
priation are by no means uncom- 
mon. Readers of Printers’ INK 
will remember that recently the 
automobile manufacturers  ex- 
pressed themselves as being al- 
most unanimous in their determi- 
nation to continue advertising as 
heavily as possible during the 
coming year, even though much of 
their output is for the Govern- 
ment, and only a percentage of 
their factory space is to be de- 
voted to building cars for private 
use. For instance, the Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corporation reports: 
“Our advertising plans proceed 
as scheduled.” “Are going ahead 
as usual,” says the Olds Motor 
Works, “though, of course, we 
may.alter our plans later.” “Un- 
til the situation takes on a more 
definite state,” declares the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Company, “we 
shall continue in the production 
of passenger cars, and in the cus- 
tomary methods of selling and 
advertising our product.” The 
Packard Motor Car Company re- 
ports that “our advertising pro- 
gram for the current fiscal year 
takes into account the fact that 
part of our facilities will be used 
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A Welcome Visitor 


The home of Farm Life is in the heart of Agricultural 
America. Every employee is from the farm. Our editors 
associate daily with practical farmers. Editor Weymouth 
personally superintends his 115-acre farm. He also takes 
long automobile trips through rural districts, studying 
conditions at first hand. So Farm Life reflects the genuine 
farm spirit. It comes like the visit of a neighbor. No 
wonder it is welcome in over 400,000 farm homes! These 
prosperous homes may afford a tremendous market for 
your goods. If you would like to know what Farm Life 
readers buy, just drop us a line asking for our Data Book. 


e A ica’s G test 
Farm Life trem nacazine 
SPENCER, INDIANA 


Advertising Representatives: 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York Detroit St. Louis 
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plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates,half-tones & line-cuts. 
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The Italian 
Population 
in. Philadelphia and 


vicinity is larger than 
the entire population 
of each of such cities 
as Atlanta, Ga., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Pater- 
son, N. J., Richmond, 
Va., Oakland, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. and 
ten other cities of 
that class. 





Advertisers desiring 
to reach this wonder- 


ful Italian buying | 
power can do so| 


through the native 
language by using 


PRINTERS’ 








L’OPINIONE 


The Only Italian Daily News- 
paper published in 
Pennsyloania 


George B. David Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Sole Representatives 





When You Think of Philadelphia 
Think of L’OPINIONE 
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in taking care of Government re 
quirements. So far. as we can 
see now, our plans will not be 
affected by the decision referred 
to in your letter.” A famous na- 
tional advertiser of watches tells 
Printers’ Ink that while the 
company will not do quite as 
much advertising next year as it 
has in some former years, this 
decision was reached more than a 
year ago, and no recent curtail- 
ment has been made. “It is our 
intention,” says a maker of heav- 
ily advertised furniture, “to do 
about the same amount of adver- 
tising, believing that it is desir- 
able to keep our name and prod- 
uct before the public, because 
business will resume its normal 
condition at some time in the fu- 
ture.” “If we are able to oper- 
ate even though to a much small- 
er extent than at present, we will 
undoubtedly continue to adver- 
tise our product,’ says another 
national advertiser of furniture. 
“We feel that whatever prestige 
has been obtained in the past 
must not be lost during the pres- 
ent period of uncertainty, and it 
would seem the part of good busi- 
ness judgment to keep our name 
even more prominently before the 
public than it ever has been be- 
fore.” 


TRIMMING LEADS TO EFFICIENCY 


The national advertiser is not 
so much concerned, it may fairly 
be said, with retrenchment as he is 
with economy and efficiency. To 
this end, mailing-lists are being 
revised with scrupulous care, ad- 
vertising in publications is being 
keyed to show up the slackers, cat- 
alogues and mailing pieces are go- 
ing out on somewhat lighter pa- 
per, patent “window” and similar 
envelopes are being utilized in 
large quantities, and there are ru- 
mors of plans to make dealers pay 
part, at least, of the cost of the 
selling helps which are sent to 
them. In general, however, these 
policies mean more returns for the 
same investment, and not main- 
taining sales at a dead level by 
spending less money in _ better 
ways. 

Business men who have been 
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coing rather slowly in making 
their plans for advertising, be- 
cause of their fear of the opera- 
‘ion of the War Revenue Law, 
nd particularly the Excess Prof- 
ts section, are cheered just now 
vith the possibility that the entire 
‘measure may be recast in a more 
idequate form, and one which will 
operate with less crushing se- 
verity on forms of business which, 
while their profits are not in re- 
ility abnormally large, through the 
iccident of their organization 
along certain lines rather than 
others, are heavily penalized by 
the terms of the present law. It 
is certainly not displaying too 
much optimism to say that if Con- 
gress should see fit to revise the 
terms of the present law, action 
will almost certainly be followed 
by an upward bound in the plans 
for advertising and sales effort. 
The possibility of government 
control of railroads for the period 
of the war while it has had a 
most depressing effect on the 
stock market, and is viewed with 
forebodings by many business 
men, is also something which the 
advertiser of a manufactured spe- 
cialty can view with equanimity, 
as tending to relieve his present 
situation in regard to the distribu- 
tion of his goods. Government 
control will, in all probability, 
mean the pooling of terminal fa- 
cilities, with consequent efficiency 
in the handling of freight which 
can only result in the great im- 
provement of conditions. Such 
control by Uncle Sam, of course, 
does not for an instant mean that 
the railroads will be devoted to 
carrying government goods ex- 
clusively. Even if it did, the re- 
sult would not be much harder 
on the private shipper than the 
present tangle of priority orders. 
It seems very likely that the com- 
plete pooling of tracks, terminal 
and _ rolling-stock facilities, and 
the routing of all freight accord- 
ing to the economies of the sit- 
uation, and not according to the 
necessity of producing as high a 
profit as possible from every mile 
of track individually, will be a real 
aid to the private shipper as soon 
as the transition time is over. 








Do You Care to Know? 


A copy of The Breeder’s Ga- 
zette Holiday Number, issued 
Dec. 20, will give you depend- 
able information as to the opin- 
ion of the stock breeder, the 
“Bell Wether” in farm indus- 
tries, relative to agricultural 
journals. 


When the stock-grower, who is 
the acknowledged leader in ev- 
ery farming center, “stands be- 
hind” a publication, as for near- 
ly forty years he has supported 
“The Farmer’s Greatest Paper,” 
you will doubtless be safe in ac- 
cepting his judgment. 


The 1917 Christmas Gazette is 
no exception to the entire series 
of Holiday Numbers put out by 
its publishers for many con- 
secutive years, which only em- 
phasizes the degree of esteem 
in which “his favorite journal,” 
is held by the live-stock breeder 
of the United States. 


This real information should 
certainly be worth the price of 
the issue (25c.) to anyone seek- 
ing an audience with the farmer 
who can buy and pay cash. 


Better send your order in today. 
The surplus copies won’t last 
forever. 


Please permit us to send you a 
recent regular number for in- 
spection. 


Advertising rate 70c. a line for 
space to be used prior to June 
30, 1918. For further particu- 
lars please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Zitebiohed 18t]” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Adisted/ery Rersdge 
Sanders Publishing Co.. 542 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. U.S.A. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 

Western Representative, 
111 Washington 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
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Some alarm is expressed now 
and then as to the Government’s 
attitude on the question of adver- 
tising as a non-essential industry; 
and the example of Great Britain 
is dragged in as usual. The Brit- 
ish action, however, in prohibiting 
the employment of new labor of 
able-bodied men in advertising 
agencies, as well as the curtailment 
of some forms of outdoor and di- 
rect-mail advertising, are predi- 
cated upon this important fact: 
Britain has been in the throes of 
what is practically a paper fam- 
ine, and since almost her entire 
supply is imported, and since ships 
have been vitally needed for car- 
rying soldiers and foodstuffs, her 
action is readily explicable on that 
ground alone. 

Congress could hardly declare 
general advertising non-essential 
without making the same interdic- 
tion of local and retail publicity; 
and the elimination of these would 
sound the death knell of our en- 
tire periodical and daily press. 
Such action is unthinkable; it 
would hurl the country back at 
one swoop into:the dark ages, and 
no democracy could make war ef- 
fectively without the maintenance 
of a free and efficient medium of 
information among all its people. 

To sum the matter up, then, ad- 
vertising interests are facing the 
approaching year with compara- 
tive equanimity. There are some 
industries in which, through the 
war exigency, we may expect a 
curtailment of advertising ; 
though even in these, advertisers 
are rapidly learning the lesson 
taught by the British manufac- 
turers with factories comman- 
deered for munitions work, and 
are planning to advertise steadily 
for the maintenance of good will 
even with no goods to sell, and 
will preserve a bulwark of prestige 
against the day when they are per- 
mitted to go on where the war 
stopped them. To counterbalance 
the advertisers whose appropria- 
tions will be curtailed, there are 
new advertisers entering the field 
to take advantage of the war- 
made opportunities and the shift- 
ing popular demand. While an 
adverse development in the prog- 
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ress of the war may, of course, 
have unfavorable effects which it 
is now impossible even to foresee 
there is no other serious cloud on 
the business horizon, so far as a 
careful and extended investigation 
can reveal. The slogan is cer- 
tainly not “business as usual”; it 
is business most decidedly unusual, 
altered to meet new conditions; 
but it is to be business unham- 
pered by foolish forebodings about 
troubles which will probably never 
happen; business intelligent, opti- 
mistic, and doing its bit with cour- 
age and confidence. 


York Ad Club Raises 
Membership Dues 


The Advertising Club of New York 
at a meeting held last week voted to in- 
crease the membership dues from $30 
to $50 a year. A financial statement 
presented by President Sharpe showed 
that up to last May when the new ad- 
ministration came in, the expenses had 
exceeded the income by about $3000, 
and that since May the income had been 
increased $2000 through the addition of 
new members. 

At present the annual expenses are 
about $30,000 a year. As the dues of 
those members who have gone to the 
front, forty in number, have been re- 
mitted for the war period, and as the 
privileges of the club have been ex- 
tended to all advertising men who have 
enlisted and happen to be in town for 
a short period, it will be necessary to 
bring up the income to a higher figure. 
In the discussion of the subject at the 
meeting it was shown that a raise of 
$10 in the membership fee would not 
leave a sufficient margin between ex- 
penses and income to provide for any 
extraordinary demands that may be 
made upon the club’s resources and pay 
the club membership tax. as is why 
the amount was fixed at 


New 


Campaign for nie Brand 


Clothing Increased 
The 1918 campaign of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, of Chicago, makers of Society 


Brand clothing, will be the most exten- 
sive ever conducted by that firm. Back 
covers of weekly magazines in three 
colors will be used in addition to the 
usual advertising in metropolitan news- 
papers. 


Ascheim Joins Burnet-Kuhn 
Agency 


N. Ascheim has been ap- 


Charles 
ricultural de- 


pointed manager of the a 
partment of the Burnet-Kuhn_ Adver- 
tising Company of Chicago. He was 
formerly with the Nichols-Finn Advertis- 
ing Company and the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company of that city. 
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[ractor Men and Farm Pub- 
lishers Get Together 


Tractor manufacturers and their rep- 
esentatives met recently in Chicago 
vith members of the Agricultural Pub- 
ishers Association. Forty-three trac- 
or men were present, representing 
wenty-four companies, and fifty-six 
nembers of the farm-paper associa- 
ion. The object of the meeting, as ex- 
pressed by Frank B. White, managing 
lirector of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association, was “to bring out and to 
make possible a greater degree of in- 
telligence along tractor information for 
the benefit not only of the publishers 
ind their editors and all those that have 
to do with the tractor business in its 
various ramifications, but for agricul- 
tural interests as well.” 

The publishers’ position was explained 
by S. R. McKelvie, of the Nebraska 
Farmer; James Atkinson, of the Jowa 
Homestead; Thomas F. Sturgis, of the 
Twentieth Century Farmer; E. S. Bay- 
ird, of National Stockman and Farm- 
er; D. A. Wallace, of the St. Paul 
Farmer, and Frank E. Long, of the 
Farmers’ Review and president of the 
association. 

For the manufacturers, addresses 
were made by C. S. Brantingham, of 
the Emerson-Brantingham Company; J. 
B. Bartholomew, of the Avery Com- 
pany; F. G. Allen, of the Moline Plow 
Company, and others. 

After the tractor discussion, Mr. Long 
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how they can co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment by allowing a little space in 
each piece of copy for a message upon 
the subject of coal conservation, food 
conservation, or whatever may be the 
topic that needs explanation. Adver- 
tising agents, he stated, will soon take 
this matter up with each of their 
clients. 


Eicher With Detroit Stove 
Works 


E. R. Eicher has joined the_sales- 
promotion department of the Detroit 
Stove Works, makers of Jewel stoves 
and ranges. He was formerly editor 
of house-organs for the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, and more 
recently advertising manager of Sales- 
manship Magazine, Detroit. 


Back With Munder- 
Thomsen Press 


John R. Evans has been appointed 
New York manager of the Munder- 
Thomsen Press, Baltimore. He. held 
this position with the company for four 
years, prior to his resignation in 1916. 


Evans 


F. J. Rottmueller, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Odorono Company, 
Cincinnati, has resigned, effective Jan- 
uary 1. He has also resigned from the 
directorate of the company. 











. 
Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 





Trade Investigation; 
* Sales and Advertising Plans 





Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 


Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 
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“CONCENTRATION 


IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN 


DISTRIBUTION” 


—Earnest Elmo Calkins 


NEW ENGLAND 


Is the place to concentrate and prove the worth of your product, prove 
your selling plan is right, prove that your copy pulls. 


Every advertiser knows that a prosperous manufacturing population 


is a good purchaser. 
new articles. 


It buys largely and is quick to seek for merit in 
It is progressive, thrifty. 


This dependable buying capacity will increase steadily in the future 


as it has in the past. 
furnishing more employment. 
and night. 


New industries are constantly being established, 
Many of the factories are running day 


This ability to buy is founded upon an unusual density of population, 
composed of people of means or those employed at well- -paying labor 
—men and women whose condition and occupations give them incomes 


on which to live liberally. 
have ready money. 
advanced wages 45%. 


They are ready purchasers because they 
Wages are on the jump; 


textiles alone have 


New England does appeal to advertisers because in no other section 


is there so much capacity per mile to purchase goods. 


Here follow 


fifteen of New England’s most dependable Home Dailies: 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
q d 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. St3"4i54 sy 

Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 

Population 109,000, with svete 120,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36, 400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


DAILY 

GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 6272 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000. 


BRIDGEPORT,CT.  Festard, 


Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B.C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5,120 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation U1, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,737 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,714 net 


. Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 


UNION and 
ADER 
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Michigan Organizes Adver- 
tising for War 

Governor Sleeper, of Michigan, has 
ppointed a State Patriotic Advertising 
Board of twelve members to co-operate 
with various State and Federal patri- 
‘tic organizations. Milton M. Alexan- 
ler, of Detroit, is chairman. The other 
Detroit members are H. C. Walker, of 
Walker & Co., outdoor advertising; O. J. 
Mulford, of the Michigan Street Car 
Advertising Company, and George M. 
Slocum, of the Michigan Agriculturist. 
Other members are: Stuart Perry, Adri- 
an; D. B. McCoy, Mme A. 
Kirstin, Escanaba; C. E. Hawkins, Glad- 
stone; C. B. Hamilton, Grand Rapids; 
Homer Guck, Houghton; Roger M. An 
drews, Menominee, and J. H. Buswell, 
Kalamazoo. 

The new board will not attempt to 
supersede or in any way interfere with 
existing advertising committees, but will 
offer its active assistance in the prepa- 
ration of patriotic propaganda and in 
distributing the Government’s messages 
to the people. 


General Advertising for Gund’s 


Beverage 

Gund’s Beverage, a soft drink, made 
by the Gund Company, La Crosse, Wis., 
is being advertised to consumers 
through metropolitan dailies and_ also 
some country weeklies. H. H. Long, 
advertising manager, tells PRINTERS’ 
Ink that posters may also be employed 
in the campaign. 


Gray Sullivan’s New Position 

Gray Sullivan has joined the Chicago 
office of Guy S. Osborn, special repre- 
~ ntative. e was formerly with C. 
George Krogness, whose retirement from 
the special representative field to be- 
come general manager of the~ Minne- 
apolis Tribune was recently announced 
in Printers’ INK. 


Don Seitz Publishes Book on 


Paul Jones 
“Paul Jones: His Exploits in English 
Seas During 1778-1780, from Contem- 
potary Accounts in English Newspapers” 
is the title of a book just issued by 
Don Seitz, business manager of the 
New York World. 


Siegel Back With Vreeland 
Oscar Siegel, formerly with Thomas 
B. Brooks, New York printer, iy now 
connected with the Vreeland Advertis- 
ing Press, of the same city, with which 
he had previously been associated. 


New Name for Cadillac Truck 


Company 
The Cadillac Auto Truck Co., of 
Cadillac, Michigan, has changed its 
name to the Acme Motor Truck 
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PORTLAND 


Maine 
Evening 


EXPRESS 


The net paid circulation of the 
EXPRESS exceeds that of 
BOTH other Portland dailies 
COMBINED. 


Lowest rate per thousand of 

any Maine daily. 

N. B—OUR SUNDAY EDITION— 

THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM HAS 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF 
ANY MAINE SUNDAY PAPER. 

Largest Circulation of 
Any Maine Daily! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York ened 


MERCHANDISE 
MOVES RAPIDLY 
IN BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


It moves rapidly because every- 
body has money to buy. 


It moves rapidly because new 
people are coming in and making 
more money than they ever did be- 
fore in their lives, and now they 
want many of the good things here- 
tofore beyond them. 


It moves rapidly because the mer- 
chants and the foreign advertisers 
tell of their merchandise in the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York——-—Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusitisHinc COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenur, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

—— Boulevard, Kirk Taytor, Manager. 
‘elephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirk 

TAYLorR, Manager. Telephone Cherry-3262. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kertrie, Manager. 

Paris Office: 10 Rue de la Victoire, Jean H. 

FuLGeras, Manager. 

Issued every Thursday. 

three dollars a year, $ 

cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; nail poue, $37.50; 

quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 

40 cents a line—net. Minimum order 7 00. 


Subscription price, 
$1.50 for six months. Ten 


Joun Irvine Rowse, aeunnel 


New York, DECEMBER 20, 1917 














At the recent 
oe of 
‘6 the A. N. A. in 
the “Luxury New York, much 

Trades”’ interest was 
shown in the reported action of 
Great Britain in regard to dis- 
couragement of “non-essential” 
industries, and some trepidation 
was exhibited as to the likelihood 
of action in the United States 
along the same line, and of a 
drastic character. Yet a careful 
survey of the situation makes it 
seem quite probable that rather 
more alarm is being felt in some 
quarters than is really justified 
by the situation and the prospects 
in our own country. 

It must be remembered that the 
British present situation is the re- 
sult of plans laid in the very early 
days of the war, when a large 
body of British soldiers were al- 


No Need 
for Panicin 
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ready in the field striving he- 
roically to check the onrushing 
German flood as it rolled down 
on Paris; and these soldiers were 
in a desperate condition of under- 
equipment, while plants for mu- 
nitions and other forms of war 
equipment did not exist, and had 
to be fabricated almost out of 
nothing, and almost literally over- 
night. England is so small geo- 
graphically, and her economic sit- 
uation has in the past been so 
complicated by the tremendous 
areas of practically idle land held 
by her small handful of nobility, 
that she has found it very hard 
to do more than one thing at a 
time on a national scale and do 
it well. In a drastic  situa- 
tion drastic measures had to be 
taken. 

It is true that our own situa- 
tion is also very serious; but the 
problems of a nation occupying 
the heart of a great continent, 
capable of self-sustenance from 
our vast agricultural resources are 
very different fronrthose of a peo- 


ple occupying a small island, liv- 


ing largely on imported food- 
stuffs, and engaging overnight in 
a new kind of business—war. It 
must be remembered that America 
has been “warming up” for the 
conflict ever since August, 1914, 
by building munitions plants, by 
studying the effect of the’ war on 
social organization in Europe, by 
strengthening our financial sys- 
tem. While the size of our task 
grows day by day, our course is 
fairly well charted. 

And after all is said, it may be 
that even yet we’in America do 
not clearly understand the in- 
ternal machinery of Great Brit- 
ain’s course in regard to the poli- 
cies which seemed to disturb the 
members of the A. N. A. To 
restrict the employment of new 
able-bodied male labor in a group 
of “luxury trades,” to restrict 
their fuel supply, raw material or 
railroad transportation, is far dif- 
ferent from “prohibiting” these 
trades themselves. The policy 
might even have been adopted 
for the purpose primarily of en- 
couraging recruiting by cutting 
down the promise of the labor 









he 





market to the able-bodied man 
dissatisfied with his present em- 
ployment. Moreover, we know 
ior a fact that the British gov- 
ernment is encouraging the pro- 
luction of some forms of “luxury 
soods” for export to neutral coun- 
ries in order to maintain a sem- 
lance of the pre-war balance of 
rade. And similar goods are 
ireely advertised in the British 
press to-day, and sold in London 
stores. A shop selling costly per- 
fumes, established a few months 
ago in London, reports a thriving 
and steadily increasing business. 
British theatres which offer cheer- 
ful types of entertainment are 
packed to the doors. 

And finally, even if the darkest 
reports out of Great Britain were 
proved correct, it would be folly 
for Americans to “shut up shop” 
because of them. We nephews of 
Uncle Sam have after all our 
distinctive national psychology, 
and our own distinctive way of 
doing things; and there is no 
more reason to assume that our 
experience will repeat John Bull’s, 
than for assuming that England’s 
history duplicates that of France. 
There is one factor which we 
know must be eliminated from 
our national life, and quickly— 
waste; but this action, is not in 
the least inconsistent with the 
maintenance of our civilization on 
a high and seemingly complex 
basis. We shall not need to live 
on porridge, dress in burlap, and 
spend our leisure reading “The 
Lives of the Saints”; but there 
is a real danger to the business 
fabric of the country in the as- 
sumption that we are on the brink 
of such a condition. 





War Time ‘The broader the 
line which a man- 


Strength ufacturer pro- 
of Family of duces, the more 

Products fortunate is his 
position these days. He possesses 
an advertising and sales advan- 
tage that stands out very clearly 
in these times of shortages, con- 
servation of materials, curtail- 
ment of outputs, etc. If he has 


to stop making one thing, he has 
plenty of other things to keep his 
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organization busy. If the Gov- 
ernment takes all he can make of 
one or two products, or even 
more, he still has others with 
which to maintain his dealer con- 
nections. If for any reason he 
has to quit advertising, let us say, 
his condensed milk, he can keep 
right on advertising his packaged 
hominy. Van Camp’s current copy 
shows the possibilities in this di- 
rection. Their advertisement in 
last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post features peanut butter, but 
also plays up, incidentally, other 
members of the Van Camp fam- ° 
ily, particularly pork and beans, 
spaghetti and soups. There is al- 
ways something on which the ad- 
vertiser with a group of prod- 
ucts can continue his efforts and 
thus maintain a point of contact 
with the consumer and avoid dis- 
rupting valuable trade relations. 
The fact that he has a family of 
products, is the one thing that is 
keeping many a manufacturer 
functioning almost normally de- 
spite the war and its problems. 
And what is true of the manu- 
facturer is true of all factors 
down through the channels of dis- 
tribution. The more lines they 
have to fall back on, the safer is 
their war-time existence. This ap- 
plies to the dealer also. If he 
has just one thing to sell, develop- 
ments may make his position pre- 
carious. But if he is entrenched 
behind a number of well selected 
side lines, he can brave almost any 
assault on his business. Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, recently 
advised automobile dealers that 
the road around their present dif- 
ficulties, is to add non-competing 
lines. In a statement appearing 
in an automobile journal he said: 
“Those having large, splendid fa- 
cilities may wish to double up 
with other dealers who are repre- 
senting non-competing lines, and 
thereby save expense in many di- 
rections. It seems especially de- 
sirable that dealers in cars should 
seek to represent a good line of 
trucks also, and perhaps even 
they should, if necessary, take in 
entirely new lines disassociated 
with the automobile business.” 
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Mr. Macauley points the way 
out for all exclusive dealers in 
war-hit articles. In finding other 
things to sell, lies the salvation 
of many a man who may be de- 
prived of the sale of the product 
which he has been promoting. 


Government- Day by day this 


country seems 
Fixed Profits to be marching 


and Quantity steadily toward a 
Production policy of govern- 
mental limitation of profits to a 
fixed percentage. To-day it is the 
Food Administration telling the 
Chicago packers that 9 per cent is 
a fair margin for them; tomor- 
row it is the excess profits sec- 
tion of the War Revenue law, 
setting “7 to 9 per cent” as the 
amount of profit permissible be- 
fore the Government begins to 
share with the producer. And in 
many basic industries, the fixing 
of prices is working out into a 
practical limitation of profits, 
given equal production conditions. 

If this policy should survive the 
war—and many thoughtful stu- 
dents of economics believe it will 
—competition between manufac- 
turers of the same goods will 
take a somewhat different basis 
from that which it formerly rested 
on. If the percentage of profit is 
fixed, an increase in the earnings 
can only be achieved by greatly 
increased gross sales. Is it not 
likely that we shall see in many 
lines of business an adaptation of 
the production methods which 
have been most strikingly de- 
veloped in the automobile field— 
standardization of product, effi- 
ciency of manufacture, and small 
profit on each sale? 

With an increasingly intelligent 
consuming public, and one which 
is constantly more subject to sug- 
gestion through the printed word, 
advertising should have a great 
place in the process of expanding 
gross sales and standardizing sell- 
ing as manufacture is standard- 
ized. 

The advertising man who is 
subject to fits of pessimism ‘over 
the future of his business might 
well ponder the situation which 
a government price-fixing policy 


would create in the selling field, 
and the possibilities suggested, 


thereby for advertising itself. 


Leakages in Some time ago 
the Advertis- * prominent ad- 


vertising man 
ing Account remarked pub- 


licly that this war should prove 
valuable to advertising, if it 
serves only to clear up the false- 
work of ante-bellum days. 

These times of forced econo- 
mies should go far in helping tc 
determine just what may, and 
what should not properly, be 
charged to advertising in the 
manufacturer’s budget. 

At the recent convention of the 
American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers Association, S. W. Eckman 
reported for the publicity com- 
mittee a move that seems to 
Printers’ INK a pat example of 
just what kicking out the false- 
work of advertising can mean. 
It was suggested that the asso- 
ciation should investigate all so- 
called advertising and quasi-ad- 
vertising propositions of a special 
trade character, such as _ food 
shows, programmes, grocers’ ben- 
efits, fairs, contests, etc., before 
any ‘member enter such schemes. 

“One thorough investigation by 
the Association of every such 
proposition,” is the sense of the 
recommendation, “with a report 
to every member requesting same, 
would save members a lot of time 
and possibly some real money.” 

This is directly in line with one 
agent’s success in getting clients 
to put advertising on a definite 
budget basis. Under such a sys- 
tem it becomes less possible to 
charge to advertising much that 
has improperly been marked 
against that general head in the 
past, with the result that advertis- 
ing funds purchase just what they 
are intended to buy. 

Now is the time to see that 
every dollar charged to advertis- 
ing gets its full opportunity really 
to purchase real advertising. That 
which cannot stand up under this 
head is “false-work” and should 
better be done away with, or at 
least classified under other heads 
that better define it. 
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After January first, 1918, the rates 
for advertising in Printers’ Inx will 
be as follows: 


Run of Paper 


$80 per page—$160 per double page. 

$40 per half page. 

$20 per quarter page. 

Smaller space, 45c per agate line. Minimum 
one inch. 


Preferred Positions 


Second cover—$90 

Page 5—$100 

Pages 7-9-11-13—$90 each 

Standard center spread—$180 

Center of special four-page form—$180 


Extra Color 


$35 extra for each color, for two pages or 
less. For more than two pages, $17.50 per 
page per color. 


Inserts (four pages or more) 


$80 per page,. furnished complete by the ad- 
vertiser. 


Classified Advertising 
45c per line flat. Not less than 5 lines. 


Contracts for twelve or more pages received before 
January first will entitle an advertiser to our pres- . 
ent rates ($75 run of paper) during the entire year 
of 1918, provided at least 4 page is used in one of 
our issues before February 1, 1918, to apply on this 
order. 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Dayton Dominates in 
Big Advertisement 


Seven Manufacturers Unite in Eight 
Pages in One Medium to Put 
Their City on the Map in an Em- 
phatic Way—More Advertising 
to Follow, Probably to Be Fi- 
nanced by Other Manufacturers 


EVEN manufacturers of Day- 

ton, Ohio, combined in putting 
out an eight-page advertisement in 
last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post. These advertisers wanted 
to impress on the people of the 
nation that Dayton is a “whale” 
of a town, and took this method 
of accomplishing their object. 
The Powers, Alexander & Jen- 
kins’ agency, of Detroit, was re- 
sponsible for the copy and for 
the idea of the advertisement. 

The campaign was considered 
more or less at various times over 
many months—in fact over sev- 
eral years. It seemed clear, 
though, that an ordinary adver- 
tising campaign would not be 
sufficient. 

It was deemed necessary to 
make of Dayton a great magnet 
to draw the right kind of atten- 
tion before it could draw indus- 
tries and labor. It was deemed 
essential that the big story of Day- 
ton, its civic progressiveness and 
industrial awakeness be “put 
over” in a big way. 

In addition to the eight-page 
advertisement, a double-page was 
run on Thursday, preceding the 
publication date of the Post, in 
all of the ‘Dayton newspapers, and 
a full page was used in one De- 
troit newspaper, all announcing 
the $40,000 advertisement. 

A similar advertisement to the 
one already run is to appear in 
one of the January issues, fea- 
turing probably, and paid for by 
other of the big Dayton houses. 
The number of pages this is to 
run is not yet certain, but the 
plan is to make it also eight pages. 

There will be no definite way 
to estimate the advertising value 
of this campaign to the adver- 
tisers who are paying the bill, be- 
cause the advertising value in it 
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for them will be purely a pub- 
licity kind of advertising. 

It has been explained, however, 
that each of these advertisers wiil 
profit from a purely advertising 
point of view more perhaps than 
any of them would profit from 
a single full page alone. The gi 
gantic punch of the eight-pag 
“explosion” undoubtedly has car 
ried with it also a pretty bi 
punch for each of the advertisers 
It is, again, the same kind of ef 
fect aimed at by the single adver 
tiser who uses large space for th 
big dominating effect. 

The one additional advertise 
ment is to be the end of the cam 
paign, according to present plans, 
but if the objects aimed at have 
not been accomplished a third or 
fourth, or more, advertisements 
will be used. 

The Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, which has stood sponsor for 
the advertisement, is a civic-com- 
mercial organization whose object 
is to work for a greater Dayton, 
with particular reference to the 
needs of the commercial and in- 
dustrial side, but without neglect 
of the civic side, of the city. 

The manufacturers who united 
in the advertisement last week 
were the National Cash Register 
Company, Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, Dayton’ Engineering 
Laboratories Company, Domestic 
Engineering Company, Lowe 
3rothers Company, Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company and 
the Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing 
Company. 


John A. Murray Resigns 


John A. Murray, for twenty-three 
years in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of the Ave Maria, Notre 
ame, Ind., has resigned, effective 
January 1. The advertising department, 
which has been conducted under Mr. 
Murray at New York, will be moved 
to Notre Dame. 

Mr. Murray will probably continue 
with Ave Maria in an advisory capac- 
ity. 


E. W. Murphy Leaves Kellogg 


“E. W. Murphy, for the past ten ‘years 
representative of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company in the New York 
metropolitan district, has retired from 
the company. He is succeeded by James 
F. O’Brien, who is‘ transferred from 
the Boston office. 
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New Accounts With Western 
Agency 


The Sieverkropp Engine Company, of 
icine, Wis., has placed its advertising 
‘count with the Western Advertising 
\gency of that city. A campaign is 
eing planned in agricultural and trade 
ipers. 

Other new accounts now being han- 
ed by this agency are those of the 
larvey Spring & Forging Company 
nd the Racine Candy Company. Cam- 
‘aigns in newspapers and trade publi- 
ations are being prepared on these two 
ccounts. 


L: C. Hunt With Wander 
| 
Company 
L. C. Hunt, formerly sales and ad- 
ertising manager of the Lippincott 
ompany, Cincinnati, and recently with 
he Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
hicago, is now sales manager of the 
\ander Company, Chicago, manufac- 
uring chemists. 
This company is advertising ‘Oval- 
tine,’ a Malt, Milk, Egg and Cocoa 
health food in a list of medical journals. 


Death of C. C. Leffingwell 


C. C. Leffingwell died at his home in 
Hackensack, N. J., on December 13, 
n his thirty-eighth year. He had been 
issociated with the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, for seven 
years, first in the copy department and 
more recently as a representative. 


Spafford Gets New Accounts 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has placed the Spafford 
Advertising Agency, Boston, in charge 
of its advertising. 

This agency has also secttred the ac- 
count of the Brooks Barley Company, 
Boston. 


Scholl Mfg. — 


Agency 
The advertising account of the Scholl 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
maker of Scholl Foot Appliances, has 
been placed with the agency of Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust, Inc., of that city. 


Heads New Industrial Film 
Company 


Miss Camilla Donworth, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of E. I. S. Motion 
Picture Corporation, New York, is pres- 
ident of Films of Business Corporation, 
a new. company in New York. 


Marshall Field & Company 


Promotes Mann 
William H. Mann has been made 
general manager of Marshall Field & 
Co., wholesale branch, of Chicago. He 
was formerly advertising and assistant 
sales manager. 
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Food Administration Lays Out 


Programme 

The programme of the United States 
Food Administration for the first three 
months of 1918 calls for three intensive 
campaigns, each of one month’s dura- 
tioh. 

During January there will be a spe- 
cial appeal for conserving wheat; in 
February a similar drive for saving fats 
and in March for the utilization and 
conservation of dairy products and, with 
the Department of Agriculture, an_or- 
ganized effort in behal if of war gardens 
and the marketing of produce from such 
gardens. 


One Agency in Future for Mo- 
line Plow Co. 


The Moline Plow Company, Moline, 
Ill., has placed its tractor advertising 
account in the hands of the Thielecke 
Advertising Company, Chicago. This 
agency has been in charge of part of 
the Moline advertising, but henceforth 
will handle the whole account. 

W. L. Eastman, the company’s ad- 
yertising manager, informs Printers’ 
InK that a large list of farm papers will 
be used during 1918. 


Big Gains for Brown Shoe 
Company 

The Brown Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, reports net sales amounting to 
$21,882,016 for the year ended October 
31, an increase of $5,968,643 over the 
previous year. Net profits were $2,414,- 
088, as compared with $1,719,762 a 
year ago. 


To Handle Ru-ber-oid 


Account 
The Standard Paint Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Ru-ber-oid Roof- 
ing, has appointed Clarkson A. Collins, 
Jr., Inc., also of New York, as its ad- 
vertising agent. 


P — P 
Joins Brooklyn “Citizen” 
Victor Schwebel, formerly connected 

with the advertising department of the 
New York American and Globe, has 
joined the soliciting staff of the Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 


Stewart-Warner Account Goes 


to Touzalin 
The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, of Chicago, nee placed its 
advertising with the Chas. H. Touzalin 
Agency of that city. 


Joins Boston Agency 
Ernest L. Johnson, formerly with 
the Manternach Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has joined the sta of the Spaf- 
ford Advertising Agency, Boston. 








The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMETHING more than ten 

million people bought Liberty 
bonds who never before owned an 
investment bond of any kind. Here 
we have a vast army of persons 
who are to-day intensely inter- 
ested in many subjects toward 
which they may have been indif- 
ferent a few months ago. In 
thousands of cases, the mere buy- 
ing of a bond has changed their 
political, economic, and _ socio- 
logical opinions. They now view 
all public questions from a differ- 
ent vantage point. It is likely 
that they are not only more con- 
cerned about matters of govern- 
ment, but that they also have an 
increased appreciation of the 
value of property. 

Bankers have told the School- 
master that as soon as a man be- 
comes the owner of good securi- 
ties or of real property of other 
kind that a transformation takes 
place in his mental machinery. Ev- 
erything appeals to him at a 
somewhat different angle after 
that. 

Isn’t this a fact that advertisers 
should take into consideration? 
Doesn’t it mean that certain ad- 
vertising appeals can now be 
made to Liberty bond owners that 
formerly they would not have 
heeded? It is quite conceivable 
that we shall see national adver- 
tising copy making its appeal to 
Government bond owners, as a 
class, just as we have national 
copy about many products, di- 
rected to Ford owners and to the 
owners of other specific commod- 
ities. Any reference to the bond 
is the open sesame to the owner’s 
heart and mind. For it is true, 
as the Evangelist said, that “where 
your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” 

~ * 

Right now thousands of these 
small buyers of Liberty bonds are 
wondering where they are going 
to put them for safe keeping. This 
is one evidence of their new in- 
terests. 


Quite naturally they do, 


not wish to run any chance of los- 
ing the instruments nor of having 
them stolen. Most of these peo- 
ple are not familiar with the 
methods that the seasoned in- 
vestor follows in guarding his 
securities. In some places bank 
ers have offered to keep bonds 
for those who bought through 
them, but such a service is 
not available to the vast ma- 
jority of the small subscribers to 
the Liberty loan. They will have 
to find some other hiding place 
for their certificates. 

This suggests a very promising 
advertising opportunity to banks 
and other institutions that have 
safe deposit boxes to rent. The 
average person knows in a vague 
way of the existence of deposit 
vaults, but that is about all he 
does know about them. Thou- 
sands would now.be interested in 
learning what they rent for, some- 
thing as to their safety and of the 
general service they give. 

The Schoolmaster realizes that 
it may be argued that the holder 
of a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of securities cannot afford to puta 
good percentage of the income 
derived from them into renting 
a safe deposit box. The answer 
to this is that renting a box is a 
wise way to invest such money. 
Every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances should have a safety 
box for more reasons than the 
storing of Liberty bonds. In any 
number of homes, insurance poli- 
cies, important letters, deeds, val- 
uable receipts and other docu- 
ments are lying around carelessly 
and are frequently lost. Educa- 
tional advertising, directed to 
these people, should meet with 
ready response. It could show 
that having a box makes for 
thrift and more business-like hab- 
its. The co-operative campaign 
on this subject, which the bank- 
ing institutions of St. Louis 
started a few months ago, shows 
the possibilities. 
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Government officials are hardly master doubts whether any Amer- 
to be expected to have much ican statesman would be likely to 
grasp of the intricacies of the ad- explode such a bombshell under 
vertising business; yet the School- the devotees of paid publicity as 














The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and > Advertising Plates in 
e Worl 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
‘you will, perhaps, find that several of them already Cow what Rapid’s Service means. 





























Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 10 100,000 


Brockton, anal teor The Great Shoe City filled with mahi and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000 


Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. Oldest 
city paper. Write us for booklet of General 
Business Information about Brockton. 

















Can be made better if Agencies and Advertisers will co-oper- 
ate. Send Newspaper Classified orders to us and allow 
enough time for slow mail deliv- 

ery. (Post-office must be suffering C f, ccial REE Le 


from congestion of the “lugs’’). 


PUBLISHERS’ REP ee 


: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
We wish you a Pleasant f 
and Joyful Christmas. Tel Beckman 2238 Tel. Harrison S508 





To help your salesmen to ( TALK 


better understand Advertising ) WITH Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Trade Marks 


and 
Substitution 


If you are troubled by sub- 
stitution, the remedy may lie 
in a revision of your trade 
mark policy. A trade mark 
may be a positive protection 
against this evil, or it may 
be the exact opposite—ac- 
cording to the way it is han- 
dled. It is seldom necessary 
to change the mark in order 
to make it hard instead of 
easy to substitute. 


Roy W. JoHNson 
Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street 
New York 











If you are now using 
electros for duplicating 
your copy in newspaper 
campaigns, I can save 
you time and money 
and assure you equal 
degree of quality in 
reproduction. 


I can handle all of the 
details from your 
masterplate to shipping. 


I personally handle 
every orderand my 
service has been used 
by many of the largest 
advertisers for a num- 
ber of years. 


<= BUNTIN ix 


209-219 West 38th Street, New York 








did the Minister of Nationcl 
Service in England a short tim: 
since, who paid his respects to 
the advertising columns of th: 
British press in no uncertai 
terms. 

“Look at the advertisemer 
pages of almost any newspape 
and see the waste that is urge: 
upon the women of the country, 
he is reported as having said 
“Page after page of advertise 
ments announcing wonderful bar 
gains in clothes, from war sea 
coats, whatever that may be, t 
vanity bags—I am not sure wha 
they are, but I imagine from thei: 
name that they are not necessary 
to life. Think of the waste ot 
human energy that lies behind 
those advertisements. I know 
nothing in the whole scale of our 
national life-more unworthy of a 
great people at war than the ad- 
vertisement pages of some of our 
daily papers. In the leading ar 
ticle we may read of the need for 
national effort and economy, while 
the advertisement columns advo- 
cate much more coaxingly, with 
all the art of dexterous publicity, 
the cult of national extravagance 
I am told ‘the papers cannot help 
it; they must contain advertise- 
ments or go under.’ I know their 
position is difficult. Newspapers 
are an essential part of our war 
organization, but that does not 
modify the fact that their ad- 
vertisement pages contain matter 
for which the advertisers are re- 
sponsible, but which in its inten- 
tion and result encourages waste 
of money, waste of human energy, 
just waste.” : 
ee 

In British advertising circles, it 
is rumored that this comment by 
the Minister of National Service 


| may point to Government control 
| and limitation of advertising. The 


Royal Commission on Paper has 
issued a Paper Restriction Order 
which already has had the effect 


| of seriously curtailing some types 


of advertising—how seriously may 
be deduced from the fact that a 
special permission had to be grant- 
ed for completing and exhibiting 
posters which were begun on-‘or 
before March 2, 1917, and which 































































ation®|| e ceed 2,400 square inches in size. 
t tim: lor posters begun since that time 
cts to syecial license may be secured if 
f th: ii is shown that failure to use 
ertat tiem will merely waste paper and 
c'fect no economy. 
emen With these paper regulations, 
papel |orn of a real emergency, no one 
urged in quarrel; but as for the criti- 
ntry, ism of advertising in general, the 
said schoolmaster feels that a mo- 
Ttise ient’s reflection will show it to be 
bar utirely ungrounded. In the first 
Sea lace, the Government, through its 
a, arious priority and other regula- 
wha ions, could, if it wished, com- 
thei nletely prohibit the manufacture 
ey if goods which it deems undesir- 
Pal ible. It has not done so; and 
— surely since the Government per- 
now mits these goods to be made, it 
pl annot logically criticise the mer- 
oy hants for using the quickest, 
ad- most reliable means of selling 
pwad them—advertising. As for goods 
a manufactured before the begin- 
hile ning of the war, official approval 
oe ias been given of the idea that 
j the storekeeper should sell these 
vith when possible and avoid keeping 
ity, his capital tied up in dead products 
i on his shelves. Certainly it is not 
elp fair to attack the advertising 
Om which sells the goods, and at the 
te same time officially encourage the 
wna stores themselves in offering them. 
var . 2. 
a As a matter of fact, almost 
«a countless factors enter into the 
~ problem of selling so-called “lux- 
. ury” goods. The Schoolmaster 
od happens to know that many, many 
” talking machines have been sold 
ys for the benefit of the men at the 
front, and pianos and_ player- 
, pianos have been bought in Great 
“a Britain during the war for no 
y other purpose than to make cheer- 
1 ful the home-coming of the sol- 
_ dier who has his week in “Blighty,” 
. away from the snarl of shells and 
: the sticky discomfort of a muddy 
Hl trench. Who dares say that a 
: talking machine or piano which 
; helps cheer up a soldier and send 
him back to the lines in a buoyant 
; frame of mind, is not doing its 
q bit in the battle for democracy? 
Wars are fought and won with 
| the heart as well as the head; and 
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Cut 
Files 


Prevent loss of cuts, keep them instantly 
accessible, and protect them from scratches. 
May be stacked with other ‘“‘Y and E’’ fil- 
ing sections—for drawings, correspond- 
ence, card records, ete. You don’t know 
how smoothly your department can run un- 
til you install “‘Y and E’’ throughout. 
Ask us. 


‘VAWMAN «0 FRBE MFc.@. 


1244 St. Paul St., nage N. Y., and 
other cities. 
r cy Filing Devices and Office Systems 
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Advertising Agency 
Executive is Open 
for Berth 


WILL be open early in 
February for permanent con- 
nection with a _ recognized 
advertising agency. At pres- 
ent I am head of largest agency 
e in my section of the country but 
I have reached the field’s limits. 
I desire the Vice Presidency or 
other Executive position in 
agency offering greater oppor- 
tunities for my ability. 

I have made good in my field. 
I can satisfy the most critical on 
that point. I have been identi- 
fied with advertising and mer- 
chandising for more than ten 
years, handling the largest cam- 
paigns in my district. 

I prefer a connection where I 
can purchase an interest and be 
a real factor in agency develop- 
ment. 


Replies confidential. 


Address ‘‘N. S.,’’ Box 55 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


we must not be too hasty in laying | a ee 
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Edward F. Carson 


Assistant Sales and 
Advertising Manager 


Two Years with Pyrene 


As ASSISTANT SALES MAN- 
AGER he has handled Sales Cor- 
respondence and written Sales 
Literature. During the many 
extended trips of the Sales Man- 
ager he has successfully directed 
the work of Pyrene’s 200 sales- 
men in 17 Branch Offices. 

As ASSISTANT ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER he has planned 
the campaigns and carried them 
out, written all Advertising Lit- 
erature and most of the Adver- 
tising Copy, edited four house 
organs and directed the work of 
the department. 


On JANUARY 1 Mr. Carson 
leaves Pyrene. He is looking for 
greater opportunity. By educa- 


tion and training he is equipped 
to handle sales and advertising 
problems either as principal or, 
in a large department, as as- 
sistant. 


He is exempt from draft. 


Address SALES MANAGER, 
Box 58, care Printers’ Ink. 


























Have the Recent 
Increases in Printing 
Cost Started You 
Figuring? 


A medium-sized, up-to-date New 
York City plant is in a position 
to make a specially attractive 
proposition to a periodical pub- 
lisher having from $1000 to $1500 
worth of work a month. A week- 
ly, issued the first part of the 
week with a circulation not above 
10,000 copies, would fit best into 
our present schedule, but this is 
of course not essential. 

This plant is specially rs go 
for periodical printing; and, 
cause it is directed by men a 
are themselves periodical pub- 
lishers, it is able to give service 
based on complete appreciation 
of the publisher’s needs and point 
of view. Let us talk over your 
work with you. It is likely that 


even in these days of rising costs 
we can suggest a way to save 
you money. 


“0.” Box 57, 2. 4. 
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down rules that this or that 
should not be advertised, until we 
know all the circumstances of the 
case. The Schoolmaster respeci- 
fully submits that the Minister of 
National Service has another think 
coming. 


“America First” 


Articles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Wasuincton, November 27, 1917. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with much interest your 
article entitled “Turning Immigrants 
into Citizens by Advertising,’ and take 
this opportunity to congratu ate you. It 
is very suggestive and would very 
much like to have additional copies for 
distribution. Can you supply me with 


these? 
H. H. Wueaton, 
Chief, Division of Immigrant Education, 
irecting 
“America First’? Campaign. 


I’ll Pay Cash 
For Adv. Agency 


with magazine or newspaper accounts; 
or give man who controls business in- 
terest in agency without putting in 
cash. For confidential interview, ad- 
dress R. W., Box 60, Printers’ Ink. 


Appreciates 
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Wishing you all a Generous 
Xmas ‘i r our Boys 
“Over There. 

Our War, Sl ogan—"Win 
the War.” Get and Hold 
Latin- America’s, Trade! 


THE BEERS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Est.1906 Havana, Cuba 
New York, Flatiron Building - 
“The Latin-American Agency” 
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‘)ivide Surplus from Chicago | 


Liberty Loan Campaign 

Chicago business men, who jointly | 
mntributed $80,249 for an appropri- 
ition to advertise the Second Liberty 
oan, aaye just received checks from 
‘harles H. Schweppe, Director of Pub- 
icity in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, covering their pro rata share 
1 oe surplus of $26,532.20 remaining 
after the advertising. The campaign, 
it the suggestion of Henry Schott, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., was arranged 
imong various Chicago business inter- 
‘sts with the understanding that the 
name of the centributor was to appear 
in the advertising. Beginning October 
8, the advertising appeared for three 
weeks, in full pages or smaller space in 
each of the seven Chicago English-lan- 
guage newspapers. Advertisements 
were also used in eighty-three foreign- 


language newspapers and five Illinois 


farm papers. 

The cost of the advertising per $100 
bond sold was 2.7 cents. This small 
figure is said to be due, in a measure, 
to previous Red Cross and Liberty 
Loan advertising. The cost per $100 
bond sold in some of the other cities 
was: Muncie, Ind., 2.4 cents; Sagi- 
naw, Mich., 2.7 cents; Davenport, lowa, 
2.9 cents; Utica, N. Y.,. 3.9 - cents; 
Clinton, Iowa, 5.4 cents; Adrian, Mich., 
5.5 cents; Columbus, Ohio, 6.8 cents. 


Joins Goulston Agency 


Hyman Askowith, former advertising 
manager of the Craftsman, New York, 
has joined the Ernest J. Goulston Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. 


JM.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for /7P 
ide. Comgiition of ‘data 
on which to base permanent 
advertising policies. 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 








100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

vertising Purposes. Field unlimited. 

No investment. Write today for 
catalog and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Publishers’ 
Special Representative 


For the Eastern States offers estab- 
lished New York office for worth while 
publications. Moderate retainer, 
which will be credited to accruing 
commissions. Personal and aggres- 
sive attention to advertising ac- 
counts. References. ‘‘O. T.,’’ Box 
56, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Am I 
Your Man? 


Make me prove that my eleven 
years of real advertising work, 
climbing from a clerkship to Gen- 
eral Manager, have made me the 
sort of man you want. 


Iam young. But I have solved 
successfully more problems than 
most men tackle in a lifetime. 


I am a high-priced man. But 
you wouldn’t expect otherwise 
of a man who has made an en- 
viable record as a any 
equipped all-around, top-notc 
advertising executive. 


I am accustomed to direct men 
and, being a worker myself, can 
fire an organization with the 
same energy and enthusiasm. 


I have bought millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of space and am con- 
sidered one of the best judges 
of advertising media in the coun- 
try. 


Let me talk to you. 
A. A., Box 59, Printers’ Ink. 





Use Lantern Slides for 
(Trade Mark) 


Advertising 


They are like business 
cards. They suggest the 
company and its goods. 
The screen is the best ad- 
vertising medium. Unique 
Slides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 
UNIQUE SLIDE CO., 
717 Seventh Av., N.Y. City 








HOUSEWIVES Trade Journal 
MAGAZINE .. f222 


Edited by Mrs. Julian Heath 
President National Housewives League 
Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50c. 
50,000 guaranteed average monthly circulation 
with Cash Rebate. Subscription $2.00 a year 
Wm.H. Hogg, Adv. Mar. 25 W.45St.N.Y. 
Cole and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Boston 





4 
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The American 


Photographic Dealer 


30 Church St. New York 
DOMINANCE: The only trade paper in 


its fleld. 

CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited field of live dealers cocking 
profitable regular - side lines. Woul 
your product sell their able-to-buy 
patrons? These pe. wish to know. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


WE HAVE A CHANCE FOR A LIVE 

copy man who has never had a chance. 
ELLIOTT ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

= 508 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHES- 
E 








Artist wanted. Young man who wants 
opportunity to develop in Service De- 
partment of trade paper. Lettering, 
designs and art drawings. $20 to start. 
Address Box 552, care Printers’ Ink. 


“HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY”’ 
for a live business manager, preferably 
with capital, to develop the circulation 
and advertising of a National Magazine 
in a new field. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Wanted. Man or woman with experi- 
ence in handling of advertising for me- 
chanical products to take charge of trade 
paper copy, catalogues and direct-by- 
mail work. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 
Young woman or young man for re- 
sponsible work in estimating depart- 
ment of a large advertising agency. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with maga- 
zine and newspaper rate cards. Write 
stating experience. Box 567, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Managing Editor wanted for power plant 
and marine engineering journals. ust 
have good education, mechanical train- 
ing and preferably some practical ex- 
perience. Give full particulars in first 
letter, stating age, salary expected, ex- 
perience, etc. THE MACLEAN PUB- 
LISHING ert te LIMITED, 
TORONTO, CANAD. 


SALES OPPOR TUNITY 


If you have a good education and a 
forceful personality, there is a place for 
you in a rapidly growing sales organiza- 
tion. Our salesmen earn from $2,000 
to $8,000 per annum. A district man- 
agership is ahead of you within a year, 
if you make good. Address Box 562, 
care Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED 





A young man with ability 
in office work as assistant 
in a newly established Ad- 
vertising & Sales Promotion 
Department of a large man- 
ufacturing concern. Salary 
will not be large, but the 
man will grow rapidly with 
the department if he fits in. 
Address H. C- B., Box 555, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted, young man, 20 to 25 years ol, 
with knowledge of engraving, electr 

typing, printing and their costs. Writ 
Stating experience and status as 1 
draft. Box 568, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—First-class Automobile Edito 
Salesman for large daily newspape 
city of 200,000. Good salary for rig} 
man. Strong co-operation, splendid fiel 
Write immediately, giving complete d 
tails of your experience as salesma 
automobile advertising., Mention new 
papers for which you have worked, et: 
Address: Advertising Manager, Bo 
556, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Man Wanted 
To make headquarters in Detroit, t 
represent automobile trade paper i: 
Michigan, Ohio, and part of Pennsylva 
nia and New York. Preferably should 
be married, and acquainted with the 
automobile trade and advertising agen 
cies. Excellent opportunities. Refer- 
ences necessary. State salary expected 
Box 548, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


A young man; good education, one who 
can write and edit copy for manufac- 
turers’ house organs; experienced in 
handling layout work, engravings, and 
in ordering printing. Application 
should cover fully experience, age, na- 
tionality, references and salary desired. 
Send ‘samples of house-organ work 
which you have executed. Box 553, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MULTIGRAPH (2) for sale, No. 4 
models. In good condition; now in 
actual service, including 4 segments, full 
type equipment and stand—sold for 
cash only. Phone Courtland 917, New 
York City. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS_ CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


SEALED BIDS will be received by 
the Board of Water Supply, at its offices, 
twenty-second floor, Municipal Building, 
Park Row, Centre and Chambers Streets, 
New York City, until 11 a. m. on 
Thursday, January 3, 1918, for Contract 
Al, for printing. At the above. place 
and time the bids will be publicly 
opened and read. Pamphlets containing 
information for bidders can be obtained 
at the above address, at the office of the 
Secretary, by depositing the sum of 
five dollars ($5) in cash or its equiva- 
lent for each pamphlet. For further 
particulars apply to the office of the 
Principal Assistant Engineer at the 
above address.) CHARLES STRAUSS, 
President; CHARLES N. CHADWICK, 
JOHN F. GALVIN, Commissioners, 
GEORGE 




















Board of Water Supply. 
FEATHERSTONE, Secretary. 
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)UNTRY PRINTING | OFFICE 
rt distance of New York is equipped 
th linotypes, presses, folders, stitcher, 
. to handle all classes of price lists, 
alogues, or weekly papers. Special 
, rates will be made on account of 
iditions. Address Box 1028, N.Y.City. 


TRADE PAPER 
stablished over 25 years. Small, but 
od field. Can be somewhat changed 
character and field increased im- 
mensely. Present owners tied up in 
other capacity. Address Box 546, care 
lf rinters’ Ink. 


i ¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 
Standish-Barnes Co. 


Get NEW Business 
—MORE Business! 


We read thousands of newspapers for 
you in U. 8. Also translate and 
furnish South American clipping re- 
ports. 
“One ear to the ground” is not enough 
for aggressive business. Put dozens 
f ears and eyes searching for Business 
News—items you can turn to profit— 
broaden your sales territory—reduce 
selling cost. 
Just Tell Us What You Want To Know 
and Territory You Want Covered 


THE BOYD SYSTEM, Washington, D.C. 
There Ain’t No Such 


Animal 


How often have manufacturers said, 
“If I could get a man to sell my mer- 
chandise who is really a salesman (the 
dictionary kind—one who sells), who, 
when he sells a bill doesn’t forget my in- 
terests and give all the advantage to 
the customer; who is not looking for a 
salary but is willing to work on a com- 
mission—well, what’s the use; there 
ain’t no such animal.” I am that man. 
| want to sell your merchandise in 
New York. 
out any expense to you and sell on a 
trictly commission basis. Your ling 
must be a strong one. My record will 
prove what I say and will furnish un- 
uestionable references. Am 35 and 
single. Box 569, care Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman Copy Writer seeks opening. 
Successful retail and direct advertising 
xperience. Broad knowledge of illus- 
tration: line, half-tone and color plates. 
Box 550, care Printers’ Ink. 


The Sales Manager of a _ nationally 
‘nown corporation is desirous of making 
1 change. Young, aggressive, thor- 
ughly successful, having had five years 
‘xperience selling and managing adver- 
tising business and for past three years 
managing sales of well-known specialty. 
Would only consider a connection with 
road opportunities. Box 554, care 
Printers’ Ink. 























I will open an office with-- 





Advertising-sales-service man. Experi- 
enced manager, salesman, investigator, 
analyst, correspondent and mail order 
executive. Age 38, good personality, ex- 
ceptional references. Box 565, P. I. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 


for large concern. Handle lot of work. 
Best experience and reference. C., Box 
71, Cranford, N. J. 


ARTIST 
First-class letterer and designer desires 
freelance work in New York City. Prac- 
tical experience with agency. Box 561, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Expert Stenographer 
five years secretarial experience, publish- 
ing and advertising; good memory; high- 
est references.. Box 549, care P. I 


Advertising Man—Solicitor and man- 
ager of wide, successful experience, in- 
fluential acquaintance throughout East- 
ern territory, open for engagement or 
established general or class publication; 
letters confidential. Box 566, P. I. 


Plan, Copy and Service Man—Special 
knowledge of the motor trade and semi- 
technical advertising; successful experi- 
ence with many other lines. Versatile. 
Fast if necessary. A producer. Box 551 


Copy Writer 


Fast, versatile. Especially good on agri- 
cultural or mail order. Want place 
with agency, farm paper or as adver- 
tising manager. Age 32. Box 557, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Trained newspaper man, age 41, suc- 
cessful, nationally known, now living in 
California, desires to ‘move family to 
New York; would like opening, for part 
or all of time, with responsible trade 
publication in New York City. Box 
563, care Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Manager 
or Agency Copy Writer 
5% years’ technical editorial and adver- 
tising experience. Broad engineering 
and business training. Now advertising 
manager of $2,000,000 concern. Salary 
$3,000. Box 547, care Printers’ Ink. 


A No. 1 Advertising Illustrator, 10 
yrs. experience in al] branches of the 
profession, wishes to connect with N. Y. 
Agency, part time or piecework. Have 
handled several national accounts. Last 
position paid $5000 yearly. Family rea- 
sons make it necessary to locate in Ni 
Y. City. If there is an agency who wishes 
such service, I would appreciate appoint- 
ment. Box 560, P. I. 


Experience—Initiative—Youth 
The services of a young man, with these 
qualifications, are available to a pub- 
lisher of a trade or class publication in 
need of a capable assistant. At present 
in charge of business and circulation 
end of two class periodicals. Has knowl- 
edge of circulation methods, office 
routine and technical make-up of maga- 
zine. Good correspondent. Original 
ideas. Jew—and proud of it. Address 
L. E., 2015 67th Street, Brooklyn. 
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SCRIBNER'S 


—the best-balanced 
magazine in America 
is 





gaining 
gaining — 
gaining 


*1915 —128,270 
“1916— 167,024 


"1917— 188,608 


1916 gain over 1915, 30% 
1917 « « 1916,12% 


1917 « “«1915,47% 


* Absolutely net cash lineage 
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ARBUCKLE BROS. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


YUBAN 


The Arbuckle Guest Coffee 















used thirteen pages of 
advertising in the Roto- 
gravure Section of The 
Chicago Tribune dur- 
ing the year 1917. 


If you want your 
product successfully 
marketed in Chicago, 
consult 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registere 
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to- 
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30, 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A JOURNAL VAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


185 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Vot. CI, No. 13 


New York, DeceMBER 27, 1917 


10c a Copy 








John T. Rainier and Paul N. 
Lineberger sold the first commer- 


cial cars ever marketed in the 


United States. 


They exhibited the first truck 
ever displayed at a New York 
Show. 

They know trucks. and trucking 
requirements. And they know 
what an important part intelligent 
advertising plays in the merchan- 
dising of commercial vehicles. 

These men saw a weakness 
among the lighter motor trucks, 
which were nothing more nor less 
than pleasure cars with truck bodies, 
or trucks built of pleasure car parts. 

They resolved to remedy con- 
ditions. 














OFORKO © 


The Rainier Motors Corpora- 
tion was formed and Mr. Rainier 
and Mr. Lineberger began manu- 
facturing a light truck that embod- 
ied the same construction features 
found in the big heavy vehicles— 
a light truck that was really a truck 
all the way through. 


Their idea Was a success from 
the word “go.” Their trucks found 
a ready market. Their business 
grew and is still growing. 


It is very significant that these 
two pioneers who know trucks, 
who know merchandising, who 
know advertising agencies from all 
angles chose Advertising Head- 
quarters to help them in their new 
enterprise. 


N. Wi AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Who Can Buy Your Goods 
After the War? 


Are you establishing a reputation among people who can buy your 
goods at the end ef the war? 


Your sales may be away ahead of production. But let no manu- 
facturer think this oversold condition will last indefinitely! 


After the war, you will be seeking orders, and now is the time to 
lay the foundation for your post-war market. 


The steadily rising cost of food is steadily shrinking the city 
man’s buying power, but ADDING TO THE FARMERS’ 
WEALTH. 


If you want, at the end of the war, the best market this country 
will have, you must begin now to cultivate 


THE STANDARD FARM MARKET 


(Over 1,000,000 Farm Homes) 


The Standard Farmers are the wealthiest farmers. They have the 
most money to spend now, and will have when war is over. 


You can be sure of their trade by starting your campaign now in— 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


The Farmer, St. Pa 


Progressive Farmer ul 
Established 1882 


Established 1886 


Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 


Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Representatives 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Form Papers are members of A. B. C.° 





